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For the Harbinger. 


May Buds. 


0 sweet May blossoms, beautiful and brave, 
Dear meek eyed younglings of sunshine and dew, 
With reverent heart as with things most heiy, 
Bend I to the ground to gather you. 


Pure emanations from a source so earthly, 
Vileness through wisdom into beauty wrought ; 


Your graceful being is a bright expression 
Of the deep bliss of God’s harmonious thought. 


Dear buds of Spring-time, not from life I bear you 
When from the soil your thread-like roots I draw, 
To life eternal, tenderly I lead you, 
By the warm breadth of the great Father’s law. 


Breathe your soft odors o’er a human spirit, 
Melt through her soul and revel in her thought, 
And life to you shall e’en in withering, brighten 
The life that to the unselfish, comes unsought. 


Not from Flora’s hand, 
But from the all-Father’s 
Drop the fresh May blooms 
That the young child gathers— 
Lovingly, laughingly, 
Yet O, how reverently 
Press her young fingers 
Each delicate stem, 
And. her heart lingers 
Tenderly o’er them ; 
For in the calm deep 
Of her innocent thought, 
Lo! her heart worships 
The Good-Spirit that wrought 
Their gladness and beauty, 
d makes her child duty ' 
y all that is lovely, 
And blessed and holy, 
To grow, as the flowers 
By sunshine and showers, 


Not from Flora’s hand, 

But from the all-Father’s, 
Drop the fresh May blooms 

That the young child gathers ; 
Therefore receive them 

In childish believing, 
These types of all beauty, 

In truth and in feeling, 
Hopefully, lovingly, 

Tenderly, reverently-- 
Of ranes of sweet import 

Each bud be a sign, 
Bringing close to thy heart 

Both its Father and thine. 

Ss. 





A Swarm or Locusrs.—Speaking of natura] exhibi- 
tions, a fall of locusts is, beyond all comparison, the 
most awful I have ever seen ; and I may be excused for 
digressing from the immediate thread of my narrative 
to give my readers some account of that dreadful 
scourge, which is considered in eastern and southern 
countries the most unfailing manifestation of the wrath 
of God. Travelling along the western coast of Africa, 
I once beheld this terrible infliction. These creatures 
fell in thousands and ten thousands around us and upon 
us, along the sands on which we were riding, and on 
the sea that was beating at our feet; yet we were re- 
moved from their most oppressive influence ; for a few 
hundred yards to our right, darkening the air, the in- 
aumerable host came on slowly and steadily, advan- 
cing in a direct line, and in a mighty moving column. 
The fall of locusts trom this central column was so great, 
that when a cow, directly under the line of flight, at- 
tempting ineffectually to graze in the field, approached 
her mouth to the grass,there rose immediately so dense 
a swarm that her head was for the moment almost con- 
cealed from sight ; and as she moved along, almost be- 
wildered by this worse than Egyptian plague, clouds of 

rose up under her feet, visible even at a distance, 
&s clouds of dust when set in motion by the wind on a 
stormy day. At the extremity of the field I saw the 
husbandmen bending over their staffs, and gazing with 
hopeless eyes upon that host of death, which swept 
tike a destroying angel over the land, and consigned 
to ruin all the prospects of the year ; for wherever that 
column winged its flight, beneath its withering influ- 
ence the golden glories of the harvest perished, and the 
leafy honors of the forest disappeared. There stood 
those ruined men, silent and motionless, overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of their calamity, yet conscious of 
their utter inability to control it; while, farther on, 
where some. woodland lay in the immediate line of the 
advancing column, heath set on fire, and trees kindling 
into a blaze, testified the general horror of a visitation 
which the ill-fated inhabitants endeavored to avert by 
such a frightfulremedy. ‘They believed that the smoke 
arising from the burning forest, and ascending into the 
air, would impede the direct march of the column, 
fow it into confnsion, drive the locusts out to sea, and 
us deliver the country from their desolating prese: “~~. 
—Lord Canarvon’s Portugal and Galicia. 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND P 





Por the Harbinger. 
A Word to the Church in behalf of Social 
Reo 


Friends, Clergy and Laity of the Church, we wish to 
address you on an important subject. 

The Church—the Christian Church, the visible body 
of all those who profess to wish to learn, and to do 
the will of God,—the Church, that great instrument 
which Christ erected upon the earth for the elevation 
and regeneration of Humanity, what let us ask, is it 
doing now, for the great object for which it was insti- 
tuted? Has its success since its establishment been 
such as might have been expected, or do you not de- 
plore the lamentable fact, that Christianity, during the 
eighteen hundred years of its existence, has yet, ob- 


| tained even nominally, but a very narrow foothold upon 
| the earth, the scene of its future undivided possession ? 
| You do, and the cause of this slow progress you at- 
| tribute no doubt, to the corrupt nature of man; and 
l you are right to a certain extent. But is it not possi- 
ble, that on the other hand, the Church has not em- 
| ployed all the means that it might have employed in 
bringing the world under the influence of Christianity ? 
{It is not our purpose to examine what the Church, 
| Catholic or Protestant has done in time past, or how it 
| might have done more. We will confine our remarks 
to the present, and ask again, if the Church is at this 
moment doing all that it might or should do to Chris- 
tianize mankind, and if it is not overlooking entirely 
| one most efficient means of enabling it not only to reach 
; the masses with its doctrinal teachings, but also to se- 
{cure their obedience to its practical precepts? The 
|means to which we allude is the great system of co- 
operation in all spheres of human activity, the produc- 
tion of all things necessary to develop the human be- 
| ing physically, socially, intellectually and religiously, 
by a union of human energies, a union of labor, skill 
and wealth, organized in regular series, according to 
scientific laws. 

We know that we shall be met at the outset, with 
the objection, ‘“‘ The Church has its own distinct office 
and duties, which it cannot leave to meddle with secu- 
lar affairs. The office of the Church is to teach relig- 
ious truth, and to administer the sacred ordinances, 
and then to let these exert their influence on men’s 
minds, control their individual conduct, and thus ap- 
pear outwardly in social institutions, in forms of gov- 
ernment, and in the choracter and tendeney of civil 
laws.” Such a view, however, we believe to be in- 
correct. If the Church will bound her sphere of action 
by such a narrow circumference as this, if she will 
come in contact with humanity in a single point only, 
viz., the spiritual element of its nature, and exclude 
from her view all that is necessary to enable that ele- 
ment to open itself to the influence of the Church, it 
will never succeed in establishing the influence in the 

The Church then we respectfully sug- 
The first, is 
that which at present seems to be considered as its 
only province, viz., the teaching of religious truth, and 
| the administration ot the sacred orflinances. The sec- 


hearts of men. 
gest, should exercise a two-fold office. 


, ond, should be the exercise of an incidental, yet natu- 
| ral, guardianship over the interests of its members, as 
all-subservient to their spiritual welfare. Thus it 
would be wide awake to discover any departure from 
the law of Christian charity, whether occurring in in- 
dividual members, or in a body of individual members 
in relation to the rest, or to the world at large. In 
other words, it would not confine itself to the condem- 
nation of sin as occurring in the individual man, but 
every organized church, pastor and flock united, would 
frequently sit in judgment upon itself. 
short comings as a collective body, just as it prescribes 
self-examination to each of its members as a religious 
duty. The churches at large would thas criticise the 
sins of the social body. Note the character of social 
institutions, and measure these by the standard of true 
charity. They would aim not only at instructing in- 
dividuals in their duty,and exhorting them to the prac- 
tice of the religious virtues in their own private spheres, 
but they would consider their members as already 
stated, in their collective capacity. Observe the influ- 
ence exerted by their various callings and professions 
upon the mora! character of those who followed them. 
Note those conditions in every pursuit favorable to, or 
opposed to the growth of religious principle, then trace 


the influence good or evil, exerted by one portion of 


its members, as engaged in a particular pursuit, upon 
other portions devoted to other avocations, in a word, 
note the moral bearings of/the various industrial cal]- 
ings, upon each other, that is to say, upon the individ- 
uals engaged in them, forming so many distinct bodies, 
and criticise not merely the individuals, but the classes 
which compose society, each in regard to itself and to 
the relation it holds to all other classes. There are social 
evils as well as individual evils. 
ent concerns itself only with the latter ; with sin and 
evil pertaining to men as individuals ; and even this it 
does in the most general and indefinite manner. The 
sermons of the day are characterized by nothing more 
than their want of speciality, their want of adaptation 
to the more particular shades of character, and circum- 
stances of life. They are not written as if there exist- 
ed any great diversity of disposition among men, or 
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AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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fous phases of human nature. These discourses, 
Fen not doctrinal, consist for the most part of gener- | 
§ denunciations against general sins, pride, avarice, | 
Ipve of the world, selfishness, &c. Exhortations to re- 
oon: to forsake the world, winding up in nine | 
wes out of ten, with an appeal to the tear of eternal | 
tbrment. The pulpit orator too seldom knows how to | 
evlist the sympathies of his auditors in behalf of his | 
exhortations. He does not go with the mechanic to | 
his workshop, the merchant to his store, the farmer to | 
his field, and portray to-each, the peculiar conditions or | 
temptations to which he is exposed, and thus adapt his | 
discoUrse to reach and affect them. If the pulpit did 
this, fot only would sermons be of a higher order than 
they now are, and more good be done by preaching 
bet what is of more importance, such a specializatio: 


nad 


of religious discourses could not fail to open to the pul 
. . »_ @ ° 
pl the great magnitude of sociaf evils 


write such a discourse the speaker would be 


In order to 
first 
obliged to acquaint himself with the conditions under | 
whieh the various callings pursued by members of his | 
congregation were fulfilled, and this he could not do 
Without seeing their attendant evils. He would find | 
(ifa man of comprehensive views) that a calling or oc- | 
tupation of a particular kind, viewed in itself, apart 
from its bear ngs upon other occuy ations, might appear 
Jawfal and Christian, but viewed in such relation and 
connection, would be tound to be unjust, and unchrist- 
jan. Thus every shopkeeper in a town might be per- 
fectly honest and fair in his business, yet there may be 
more than the wants of the community require, and 
every supernumerary one would not only injure all the 
rést, but would affect the welfare of other classes also, 
Im Yerious ways. So too, a master mechanic or a man- 
ufacturer may be an honest man, and conduct himelt 
fairly (i. e. as fairly as he can) toward those whom he | 
employs, yet the number of manufacturers being com- 
paratively too great, they are thrown into unavoidable 
conception, and each in his not blame-worthy struggle 
to keep his own head above water, finds himself bear- | 
ing others under it, finds that to keep his mills going, 
he must cut down his workmen's wages to the lowest 
possible point 
pr quit his business. It is not however, sinful to manu- 


He must do this, painful as it may be, 


facture, bat it is sinful, unjust, unchristian, to conduct 

jaanufacture, in such a competitive manner ; and not | 
pa! 
atid are the very antipodes of Christian 
way in which they are conducted, though those who 


mr iufactures, but a thousand other industria! pur- 
action by the 


follow them, many in private life be patterns of Chris- 
tian virtue perhaps, but from not looking far enough, 
not looking beyond their own circle and sphere of in- 
dividual action they unconsciously assist in perpetuat- 


| ing the most enormous evils. 


Here then it is that we wish the Church to step in, | 
and planting herself on a high intellectual and moral 
eminence, survey the cause of her non-advancement 
This she may find partly in the customs and business 
relations which have arisen and grown with the rise 
and growth of civilization, and oppose a triple-woven 
barrier to the spread of truth and the life of good. Let 
her recognise the fact, that there exist social evils, as 
wel as individual sins, and that the forms are not al- 
ways the effeet of, nor concomitant of the latter. Let 
her then direet the attention of her members hither, 
and assure them that they will there find as wide a 
field for the exercise of an enlightened charity, as wide | 
a field for doing good, for obeying the precepts of Chris- 
tiavity, as by watching and correcting their owa indi- 
vidual evils,and that for each and all their social! duties 


Examine its | 2" part and parcel of their individual duties. In order | 


to convince itself that something else is requisite besides 
the mere preaching of the Word, to reform the mass 
of men, the Church has only to inquire whether there 
is a steady diminution of crime, ignorance and pauper- | 
| proportion 
preaching, or whether there be not on the contrary a} 


isin in to the amount of Churches and 
mos: fearful increase, of vice and crime, in spite of all | 
that the Church is doing, in all civilized lands. It 
woukl appear that this latter is the case even in our 
The field for the activity of the 


First, 


that portion of the country which is destitute of any 


own favored land: 
churches here, may be divided into two parts 


mears of religious instruction, and which according to 
recett reports amounts to about one-sixth of the whole 
population of the United States ; and second, that por- 
hos 
ted 
States, in which it is estimated that there is one church 
Yet 


are tie very places where in a given amount of popula- 


tion which is already pretty well supplied with t 
means, viz., the large cities and towns of the Uni 


for every one or two thousand inhabitants these 


tion, the greatest amount of crime, ignorance and pau- 


perisn exist, as compared with the same extent of 


of coantry population, poorly supplied with the means 
of any education whatever, religious or secuia! 
There is then, something else to do besides prea h- 


x and distributing Bibles and Tracts in « 


ies, since it is evident that this alone not doing 
work of Christianizing and elevating mass of 


out in 


Phis something else, is the carry!ng 


practice, and on a wider scale, on a social, inste id of 


° } ‘ . ‘} ate 
an individual seale only, the great doctrine of Christ- | 


' 4 } 
ian chariuy by those who have been taught it ind who | 


variety of occupation, which itself tends to call forth | understand it as implying not simply attention to the / 
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, = — ——— 
spiritual wants of men, not merely distributing mission- 
aries and good books among civilized and uncivilized 
heathen, but that it also includes attention to man’s 
We there- 
fore ground our appeal to the churches to aid in the 


physical, social, orintellectual necessities 


work of Social Reorganization, first on the claims of 
Charity. 

The spirit of true charity, is a spirit that prompts it 
possessor to make all around him happy to the utmost 
extent of their capacity to enjoy. Directed toward 
human beings, it views them as compounded of sou 


and body, and therefore having both spiritual and ma 


terial wants. An earnest charity will prompt the mind 


to discover the means to do the most good in the most 


' effective manner. Had the churches, the professing 
Christians of the day, this real charity, they would 
either have been intent on the discovery of the most 
effectual method of relieving both the spiritual and ma 
terial want of men, ¢ ‘ no pointed out, they 
would have been the fo ost to weicot any thing 
that claimed to be such a discovery, and t tit by a 
practical trial Not such was the character of the 
primitive Church——the Chureh at Jer ilem i fiat 
Wasa genuine charity, and it produced its legitimat 
results, in providing as faras it knew how, no k for 
the material, than for the physical wants of its men 
bers. They entered at once upon a system of prop 
ty in common neither said any, that aught of the 


things which he possessed was his own.” ‘Their bond 
of union Was not merely a spiritual one, formed by a 
common faith, but a material o iso, by a union of 
their worldly interests, formed under the influence ol 
true charity. The Churches at present, however,con 
tent themselves, as regards the worldly condition of 


their members, with a scanty 


ever-recurring alms to those w 


starvation, and is thisalways prevented, we 


Extreme poverty alone entities 2 inember to | 


assistance, and instead of seeking means to prevent i 


dividuals from requiring this assistance, the charity ot 
the day, whether religious or secuiar, is satisfied with 
the application of merely temporary palliatives, which 


} 


being no hit g eise, require to be constantly apy wdand 


re-appli ‘d, notwithstanding the disease far outruns the 


eure. Genuine charity however, can never stand thus 


with its arms folded, and view with the apathy of the 


: 


churches, the physical and moral degradation of thou 


bot it would at 


sands in city end country, once apply 
itself to discover the root of the eyil ; it would seek t 
abolish the causes of poverty, and try to give every in 


dividual the means of developing his God-given na 


ture. But here again the lukewarmness of the churches 
finds itself fortified behind a strange be that has 
mingled itself with its religious ideas, viz., that poverty 


is necessary in many cases, to call forth and exercise 


f eslf.a 


the Christian graces of {-denial, humility, patience 


trust in God, in those who suffer it, while to those who 
are rich, it offers a field for the exercise of the corre! 
ative virtues, benevolence, sympathy, &c., and if we 


are not very much mistaken, writers have sometimes 


spoken of this as a sort of wonderful system of compen 


sation in the seheme of Divine Providence, and it is 


thought that for this, if for no other reason, poverty 


Thus with such frigid-souled rea 


must always exist 


soners, the abolition of poverty would not be desirabl: 


even if possible ; and to this belief, if it prevail exten 
sively, may we attribute the correspondent nactivits 
of the Church in regard to every thing than can pro 


mote permanently the materia! comfort of either of its 


members. For this is precisely the effect of such ai 


opinion ; it throws cold water on all genuine charity 


checks it, kills it in the bud, for if poverty is a blessing 


it itis right to despise the good things of the world ; 


then it is acting in direct opposition to charity to give 


should be left to get along 


them to your neighbor ; i 


on the smallest possible 


ted in body, the better for him 


allowance, the more he trou- 


bled in mind and aff 
} 


Such afflictions serve only to wean his mind from thi 


world and fix it on the next,and thus promote his 


soul’s saivation. According to such a view, charity 
has for its main, U not s object, only the souls of 
men, but in this world we can reach the souls of men 


es, whether it be by speech or 


( nly thro oh the ir Dv 
, . 


action ; a connection by-th -by, which theologians no 

less than metaphysicians, have long been disposed to 

overlook 4 genuine charity to men’s souls, includes 
’ > 


While the body is tor- 


charity to their bodily want 
filth, exhaustion from ove: 


tured with hunger, cold 
work. with disease, with painful impressions upon ev- 
ery sense, the mind is shut against the reception of any 


truth except such as may enable it ® escape this pain 


ndition. When physical want is satisfied, then 


ful c 
first the mind ean become conscious of, and attend to 
lore 


its higher needs. Io time, the natural, is always b 


the spiritual, though the spiritual is first in end. The 
body of the infant is developed before its mind acts 
and the body must afterwards be kept in | h, if the 
social, moral and intellectual pow be vigor 
ously manifested. The body exists trom and for the 
ke of the soul, as a means by w! ts f ities may 
be developed in the material world. If the instrument 
| be defective, the work done by !{ must aiso be imper 
fect. Let the Church then, while it justly regards as 
ite highest end the elevation of the human : yul, take 
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also into consideration the wants of body asa 
means tothatend. Let it cease to preach a contempt 
of worldly goods, but on the contrary, urge its members 
to produce as much as possible to the intent that all may 
be supplied. Let it exhort to obey the Divine command 
to subdue the earth (Gen. 1. 28.) and by the develop- 
ment of every species of industry, to open all possible 
channels, for the activity of human powers, that each 
may have the means to develope his own entire nature, 
and to diffuse happiness no less than to receive it. 
Had the Church extolled charity as much as it bas 
dwelt upon the necessity of Faith, it could never have 
preached a contempt of material comforts, of wealth, of 
the products of industry, for it would soon have found, 
that the very practice of this two-fold, complete chari- 
ty, charity to soul and body, required, almost as a first 
condition the abundant production of worldly goods, and 
next, a just distribution of them. What is the effect of 
the course it has taken? Let us see. The Church by 
concerning itself almost exclusively with matters of 


: 








faith, and despising, or pretending to despise the good 
things of earth has almost extinguished genuine chari- 
ty ; and by endeavoring to repress, instead of properly 
guiding a natural instinct in man to acquire for himself 
material comforts and luxuries, (an instinct by whose 
activity a sphere is opened for the action of all the 
higher elements of his nature,) it has forced the selfish- 
ness of man to do that which charity, which a sentiment 
of Christian brotherhood should have done, viz., it has 
allowed, or forced man under the influence of an un- 
guided watural instinct, to draw a greattreasure from 
the earth, and enrich himself with the countless pro- 
ductions of modern industry, art and scienee, all of 
which should have arisen under the spirit of Charity. 


But as this wealth has not thus arisen, it is neither so 


abundant, as it would in that case have been, nor is it | Science, exhibiting its fundamental principles, and| 


justly distributed, and hence the result of this selfish 


origin of riches is seen in the great extremes of squalid 


poverty and bloated wealth which are displayed side | respectable audience would attend, and much good be | 


by side where this production has reached its maxi- 
mum, viz.,in civilized and so-called Christian coun- 
tries. 


The duty of the Church then we hold, is to extend 


‘ | 
its sympathies, or to teach and practice the charity of 


the Gospel, which is all-embracing, universal in kind 
| 


and degree, acting on the whole nature of man, for we 
are commanded to visit the sick, the fatherless and 
widows, to clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, no 
less than to preach the Word, and if these things are 
to be done at all, they are to be done effectually if pos- 
sible, else a profession of charity is mere mockery. 
Now Associationists believe that these Christian duties 
can be performed effectually by the means which they 
propose, viz., combination of human effort. They see 
an immense saving of time and money on the one 
hand, and a vastly augmented production of all things 
necessary for every man’s subsistence on the other, as 
the result of Associated Labor, and they call upon all 
professing Christians to examine this subject, and assist 
in this great work, if their desire to do the will of God, 
is real and not feigned. “By their works ye shall 
know them.” When a system whose gigantic results 
are apparent wherever it is applied, as in manufactures, 
in polities, in commerce, in missionary enterprises, and 
above all, in war, viz., the system of organized co-op- 
eration, when this is ridiculed and opposed by teachers 
of religion,—as soon as it is proposed to apply it to the 
abolition of poverty, and its horrid train of concomi- 
tants, their religion, as well as their charity may with 
abundant reason, be strongly suspected. 
To be Continued, 
ee 
Correspondence. 
Axineron, Mass., April 30th, 1848. 

Messrs. Eprrors:--I would that I could send you 
more than one new subscriber, but the truth is, it is no 
easy matter to obtain subscribers for a paper of so ele- 
vated a character as the Harbinger. There are but few 
who can appreciate its constructive philosophy, and its 
broad and expansive benevolence. A large majority 
of the people here seem to be absorbed in their petty 
schemes of self-aggrandisement, or in incessant toil to 
procure the necessaries to sustain the life of the body. 
So that “having eyes they see not, and having ears 
they hear not the things which belong to their peace” 
and elevation. No bright visions of a redeemed and 
united race, yet to dwell upon the earth, ever intrude 
themselves upon their low and sordid thoughts by day, 
or their sensual dreams by night. Low and selfish 
aims are the fruits of civilization here, as elsewhere. 
To be sure there is no lack of professed Christian 
Churches here, which, like the steepies of their tem- 
ples of worship, point toa far-off Heaven, but who 


Heaven is to come,and God’s will be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven 


talk much and loud of the Paternity of God, and the | our nature. Now it is restraint, the restraint of a false | falling in the public estimation. 
Rich | their principal moneyed men hee regently sned pnt a writ 
men cannot work because the majority of their élass of lunacy against her husband, who, after a hearing be- 
Poor men cannot } fore the Court of Common Pleas, was decided to be 


Universal Brotherhood of man, of liberty and eternal 
progress. It would seem that the Associative doctrine, 
exhibiting as it does the character of God, and the 
philosophy of human nature, and the destiny of the 
race, 80 in accordance with their central ideas, would 
find a joyful reception, and a lasting abiding place in 
their hearts. But the moment you talk of progressing 
beyond the bounds they have set up, or of applying 
their doctrine of human brotherhood to all the rela- 
tions and details of life, of granting those rights, and 
establishing those unities, which are involved in their 


idea of brotherhood, or of applying their doctrine of 


Universal! Salvation which they have taught as to take 
place in the undefinable future, to a social salvation al- 
so, to take place on this earth, that moment you are 
met with the senseless cry of agrarianism ! infidelity! 
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and the like ; and you are viewed as 
natic, if not as one who has a devil. 

There is here also, one of the oldest and most flour- 
ishing societies of those who profess to believe in “the 
descent of the Holy City New Jerusalem, from God 
out of Heaven,” who any one would think would wel- 
come with open hearts the discovery of the social sci- 
ence by which the external form of society.is to be so 
moulded as to be a fit receptacle of the life from Heav- 
en. But upon all subjects except a few theological 
dogmas, some in advance of the age, they seem to be 
as lifeless and stupid as the veriest members of the 
“ Old Church.” 

But there isa class here however, who show some 
signs of vitality. They are those who “have begun to 
open their eyes to some of the most daring and flagrant 
outrages upon Humanity, and are fully satisfied of the 
inadequacy of any, or all, of the political parties of the 
day, to prescribe a remedy, and are disgusted with the 
conservatism and inhumanity of the professed Chris- 
tian Churches, that can spend their time in wrangling 
about creeds and dogmas, and dead formalities, while 
beings created in the image of God, are being sold like 
cattle in the market, while thousands, even of its 
own communion, are butchered in soul, and deformed 


jin body by incessantoil nearly for that bodies’ subsist- 
ence. 

These “come-outers,” as they are termed, hold fre- 
| quent meetings at the Town Hall for discussions and 
'jectures upon the various reform movements which 
They, feeling persuaded that a 


c 


{“ Town House Humanity” is preferable in the sight o! 


| characterize this age. 


| *. 2 . 

| Heaven, (asit is more congenial to their own souls,) to 
ithe “ Meeting House Religion” of the present day. 

| If a judicious course of lectures upon the Associative 


| practical aims could be delivered before them, by some 
| one well qualified for the task, I have no doubt quite a 
|done. But the few of us who are at present interested 
|in the subject, are too poor to bear the expenses of a 
| course, so we must wait with patience, until the “ epir- 
|it moveth ” some one to volunteer in our behalf. 
|  Butthe end of my sheet warns me to close. 
Thine, as ever, to Labor, Hope, and 
Pray, for “‘ the good time coming,’’ 


‘ 


' 
| LAT 
Pui.apecruta, May 1, 1848. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger, 

GENTLEMEN :—I promised in my last letter to give 
you an exposition of scientific and thorough preventive 
measures of all licentiousness. I will now present you 
a brief statement of my views on this subject. 

There exists but one mode by which all licentious- 
ness can be prevented. ‘That mode is the introduction 
of perfect liberty. Pray do not, my conservative and 
uninitiated readers, throw up your hands in holy horror 
at the assertion, perhaps if we reason together you may 
yet receive the statement as an unquestionable truth. 
Why let me ask is human action exaggerated? Why 





| 


does it run into excesses in any direction whatever? 
Is it not because the legitimate exercise of some function 
of our being is denied and the accumulated force of 
passion and prosperity is spent in a neighboring chan- 
nel too small and too weak to sustain the added weight 
of the new power and breaking down—the result is 
what we term an excess? If this be true, you see the 
folly of attempting to diminish the vice of gluttony, 
whilst men continue the victims of those scourges-— 
civilized poverty and civilized wealth. The owvriers 
must eat to excess so long as they are the victims of 
an exhaustive system of ten hours labor per diem. Both 


the nervous and muscular tissue demand an excess of 


muscular energy. 
upon the fruits of the labor or fraud of his ancestors, 


— cena ane 


go 


RINGERS 6 
orab moe, ¢ : for hint door the Cae 
Having made a libertine of its victim it turns him Ic 
upon society to prey upon female virtue and propagate 
the ruin it has commenced. But this is not the “ sum 
of the villanies” of civilization. Its victimization 
ceases not here. Assuming a reverence for virtue 
which its very nature brands as hypocrisy, it never for- 
gives in woman the illegitimate induigence of the pas- 
sio of Love, The libertine may fill the highest sta- 
tions in State and often in the Church, but the prostitute 
is utterly outcast, and even as a penitent can climb to 
no higher social position than matron of a Rosine As- 
sociation. I must confess that there is much justice in 
the demand, of a friend of mine, upon the managers of 
the institution to which I have just alluded. He in- 
sists that the civilized reformers of licentiousness have 
not discharged their whole duty to the unfortunate 
class they endeavor to relieve, until they provide their 
frail sister with a home as comfortable as their own 
and consign her to the care of a fond husband who will 
strain every nerve to meet her slightest wish. Let 
them remove temptation and cease to affect a purity 
which under the same provocation would yield as 
quickly as that of the spurned recipient of their care. 
Let them in short, labor for the organization of a sys- 
tem of society where perfect liberty by establishing a 
healthy expression of all the passions shall never dwin- 
dle into simplistic license. a. 








Cincinnati, April 27th, 1848. 
BseLovep Frienos:—We are so moved here by the 
late spirit-stirring events, that I can no longer restrain 
my pen. The revolutionary movements in Europe, 
and their interpretation, as recorded in the last three 
, numbers of the Harbinger, are of a character so inspir- 
ing as to lift all hopeful souls into a firm trust and con- 
| fidence in the leadings of a Divine Providence, and to 
_ cheer them with the assurance that their ardent aspi- 
| rations for a true order ofsociety are really from Him 
| who knows all our needs, and has power to conduct 
| the faithful to the “land of promise.” What though 
we be few in number, compared with those who up- 
hold the oppressive social fabric that everywhere “robs 
and spoils” humanity? Do we not see the right arm 
of the oppressor paralyzed by an unseen power? The 
despotic ruler of a nation fancies himself secure on his 
throne, relying on his armed legions of soldiers to quell 
the turbulent discontent of his famishing people, never 
dreaming, in his insane pride, that those very soldiers 
have hearts receptive of divinely fraternal influences, 
infusing into them a true loyalty to the King of kings. 
O! what an expressive evidence of true loyalty was 
that, when the crowd in Paris paid homage to the stat- 
ue of Christ, by opening its files to let it pass, as it was 
borne to the church of the Madeline, acknowledging 
“here is the Master of us all!” True loyaity! true 
fraternity ! a pledge of the social redemption of France, 
and of the entire world! 

But it is not merely in the rising up of prostrated 
nations, that the “ doctors in the temple” are yielding 
to the omnipotent arguments of the infant science of 
the Divine Social Order ; among whom I am happy 
to recognize your very learned correspondent in Lon- 
don. His conversion to the Associative doctrine, if I 
mistake not, will have the speedy effect of neutralizing 
in some good degree, a very obstinate prejudice exist- 
ing in the minds of a certain sect in this country, who, 
while they doctrinally aver to the world that now is 
the period of the Second Advent of the Lord, by the 
infusion of his Divine Spirit and Life into a dead and 
dying Humanity, do, nevertheless, practically reject 
the very means and methods by which that great 
event is to be accomplished. The number of practical 
believers, however, in this sect, is increasing, while 
the influence of the mere doctrinarians is rapidly de- 





The worthless civilizee who lives} lining in this quarter. 


Our litle Cincinnati Union has recently been resus- 


and contributes neither time nor exertion to lighten the | citated and reorganized through the instrumentality of 
general burden of societary support, must “ kill time” | UF noble young friend, Joun ALLEN ; and we are now 
in some way, and one of the readiest as also the most fast recovering from the despondency into which we were 


tempting is found in the pleasures of the table. 


Re-| sunk by the premature establishment and disastrous 


move the necessity from one of these classes, and the | failure of what was improperly called a Phalanx, in 


temptation from the other, to gluttony and that dis- 
gusting vice will quickly disappear. 


Clermont county. The weekly meetings of the Union 


How is this to be | @re quite lively and well-attended. A class of about 


done? By diminishing the labors of one class and pro- | *We®ty persons, male and female, meet every Saturday 
viding a legitimate sphere for all the functions of beth. | afternoon for the study of Fourier’s works, at which 
Let the ennuyed man of leisure assume some portion] We enjoy the composite pleasure of the highest degree 


of the burden of the laborer and the result will be mu- 


of intellectual entertainment and instruction, delivered 


tual relief. The same causes which lead to gluttny,| to usin the sweet silver tones of a woman’s voice. 
prompt all the excesses in the use of all manner of Our reader, be it known, is a young lady, who renders 
stimulants. Strike off the hydra-head of alcoholit ex-| the French of Fourier into beautiful English, with per- 
cesses and immediately-its place will be supplied by the | fect fluency. But I need not stop to tell you these 
double curse of the abuse of tea and coflee. Men iust| things, as our delegate, Stanley Matthews, Esq., wil} 
never even so much as dream that the Kingdom of | by a law of their natures have excitement and jf it be with you at the American Union, in a few days. 


utriment to supply an excessive waste of nervous and 
! 
i 


comes not in the normal phase of a legitimate exefcise 


You will doubtless have learned from the public pa- 


| of all the functions, of all the passions of their beiag, it | Pers, that all is not well with the “ ‘True Brotherhood” 
There is here quite a large number of those who | will appear in a perversion of the strongest tendenty of in this city. They are being scattered abroad, and 


social code which forbids integral education. 





consider manual labor disreputable. 


The wife of one of 


[oer habits of nicety because it is regarded as aa af-| insane, and unfit to administer his pecuniary affairs, 
lfectation treasonable to the interests of the class to| @"d his property was, of course, placed under the guar- 


which they belong. 


and physical filth 





So the one rusts for the want of| dianship of a person appointed by the Court. 
use, the other clogs from the accumulation of spititual developments during the trial with the peculiar color- 
Give these victims of civilization | 988 they received from the gossip of the city, have 
the liberty of a rounded development and their vicious | Placed the late “ Brotherhood” in a more unfavorable 


Some 


All I have said is applicable to the passion of Love.| @0y sense of the woud. ‘They were deluded, self-delu- 
Civilization places rank, wealth and station above| 4¢d. The phenomena of Clairvoyance had compelled 
Love, and then casts out from the circle of its sympa- them to a recognition of the fact of spiritual existences 
thies, the victims of this unnatural arrangement. Civ- | close proximity with the material sphere ; and, over- 
ilization refuses the means of subsistence to the young } Whelmed with a sense of this great fact, and the great 


® partial growth will become a harmonious motion, light than they deserve. They were not impostors, in 


and indigent lover and crushing his hopes of an hon- | light breaking suddenly upon their feeble and unpre- 


Tto biasle, the sla 









vine oracle in their own bosoms. Discarding faith ip 
a written Revelation, they knew not of the true She. 
kinah of the soul; and rejecting scientific means and 
methods of action, they could not but stumble. 

sought to reform society ; but instead of directing their 


attention to the Organization of Industry, as the only 


sure basis of a social reform, they speculated in real es. 
tate, and bought and sold merchandize, under the 4j. 
rection of their frail “oracle.” So utterly opposed 
were they to the Associative Science, they stigmatised 
it in public lectures as “ French ingenuity,” and scout. 
ed the Theory of the Passions as “absurd.” The 
wreck of their movement may, it is hoped, serve as 
beacon to others; for we shall doubtless yet witnes 
more surprising phenomena than clairvoyance has re. 
vealed, in this great day of Jehovah, who “ cometh to 
judge the earth.” 

Mr. Van Amringe is in our city, and is agitating, 
with effect, the Land Question. On next Monday 
evening the National Reformers give a Banquet a 
College Hall. Their programme is precisely similar to 
that of our late Festival, which, by the way, was a mos; 
delightful gathering, and we realized for the time be. 
ing, our ideal of Social Harmony. Success to all true 
hearted Reformers. 

Mr. Van Amringé opened his course of lectures op 
Land Reform last evening, before a very good audj. 
ence, in the Universalist Church. 


For Unity, yours, as ever, 
J.W 


ee 


From the Sunday Dispatch. 
Fourierism. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Charles Fourier, the son of a woolen draper, of Be. 
sancon, France, was born April 7, 1772, and died a: 
Paris in 1837. From an early age he studied the evils 
of society, and with all the powers of a vast intellec: 
he sought for their remedy in a discovery of the laws 
of social organization. 

The great Creator, said Fourier, who governs the 
universe, by laws of harmony, cannot have left man 
alone to discord and misery eternal. He carried his 
researches into every department of science, he sought 
through all the analogies of nature for the lights tha: 
might guide him to the true destiny of man. Never 
did a man sacrifice his life with more devotion for the 
good of his fellow men. He worked on in poverty, 
he died in obscurity, laboring ever for one great and 
sublime object, the redemption and the salvation of 
humanity. 

A philanthropy so sublime is entitled to our admira- 
tion and love. Whatever we may think of his science, 
we cannot but respect the benevolence of his motives, 
the purity of his life, and the greatness of his genius. 
It is to be proved that Fourier was in error,—it cannot 
be proved that he was animated by other than the no- 
blest principles. 

The evils of humanity are social, not political. Lib- 
erty is a favorable condition for the attainment of hap- 
piness, but the most absolute freedom does not confer 
it. Under the most liberal institutions there may be 
poverty and discord, instead of riches and harmony. 
Liberty is always to be sought and defended, because 
that with it, we are free to carry out all needed reforms 
We may have political liberty without a true social or- 
ganization,—but we cannot have harmonious social in- 
stitutions, unless we can first exercise our political 
rights. 

Poverty, the great evil of society from which we all 
suffer, is the first to be remedied. ‘Some of us are 
poor, and daily feel the bitter want of a thousand ne- 
cessaries and luxuries, which are asclearly our right, 
as they can be that of any human being. There is 
no reason why one man should be housed in a hovel, 
while another, and no better man enjoys a palace ; no 
reason why one man shou!d be coarsely fed and cloth- 
ed in rags, while another fares sumptuously and is 
clothed in fine linen; no reason why one should be 
broken down with toil, while the other lolls idly upon 
his cushions, rides in his carriage, is waited upon by 4 
train of servants, and enjoys the pleasures of a refined 
society. We are taught to bear these wrongs wit! 
patience, we struggle against them with'whatever for- 
titude belongs to us; but we are so far from consider- 
ing this state of things right, or being contented with 
it, that all men either make desperate and _ increasing 
efforts to better their condition, or sink into a hopeless 
and miserable despondency. 

The dread of poverty, in those who are removed 
from its worst evils is a constant annoyance, and even 
the possession of wealth is insecure, and is always per- 
iled from the very fact that ic is unjustly wrung from 
the hard earnings of the poor, who may at any time 
demand their rights. Then pauperism, beggary, fraud 
and crime, subject us to perpetual annoyances and 
terrors. Poverty, with allits train of evils, is, there- 
fore,the first great evil for which Fourier thought it ne- 
cessary to find a remedy. 

The remedy for poverty is simple. We have ony 
to increase production, by an organization of industry, 
and to diminish waste by the economies of associatio” 
The earth, our bountiful mother, is prepared to pov! 
out her fruits, in immense profusion, if aided by scien 
tific cultivation. Our little farms are not half cultiva- 
ted, and on an average do not produce up to one-fill! 
of their capabilities. Instead of these isolated farms. 
loosely cultivated, by solitary laborers, Fourier propose 
to have a vast domain, with its arable lands, gardens, 
pasturage and forest, cultivated in the most careful 
and sejentific manner by the joint labors of all the 42- 
riculturists and horticulturists, in a phalanx or assoc!4- 
ted township, with all the advantages of a common !0- 
terest, the enthusiasm of united labor, and the eco 
mies of labor-saving machinery of the greatest pow 
er 

The economies of such a system of cultivation 
be easily understood. Instead of three hundred farms, 
three hundred ranges of fences, three hundred sets ° 
farming tools, carts, sleds, ploughs, etc., three hundred 
separate teams, stocks of cattle, and flocks of sheeP: 
three hundred barns, granaries, dairies, wood-piles, ©! 
etc., there would be but one immense domain, ‘®Y 
ersed by a few ornamental and permanent fences, °° 
arsenal of farming tools and machinery for the 48" 
cultural army, one collection of superior horses 42¢ 
oxen, under the care of qualified conductors, one her 
of cattle and sheep, in charge of experienced breeders 
and dairymen, who have a passion for such employ” 
ments, and such immense barns and granaries a5 W*' 
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wander away from the fecundating influence of the 










tly the of can be increased 
; that sucha plan 
by such iS division and combi- 


i . Association, t r 
aan of labor, has been tried successfully in agricul- 
ture, a8 well as in various manufactures. There is no 
reason why three hundred men should not carry on a 
farm, as well as a manufactory, a -yard, a coal pit, 
or a foundry. It is certain that the earth properly cul- 
tivated, is capable of sustaining many times its present 

pulation. To satisfy the first want of all, then, re- 

ires nothing but a certain amount of production, and 

itable distribution. 

airhe advantages and economies of associated labor 
are so striking that they have been siezed upon by com- 
munities, such as the Shakers, Rappites, ete., with the 
greatest effect—but these communities must not be 
confounded with the perfected and harmonized asso- 
ciations proposed by Fourier. Oppressive as are the 
great inequalities of the present social disorganization, 
the absolute equality of communism is scarcely less 


80 













Men are not alike, nor at all equal, in their talents 
and tendencies. The dead level of a positive equali- 
ty, or community, is a despotisin to all but mediocrity. 
All the finest impulses are neutralized, and the very 
springs of action are destroyed. Such a community 
must be sustained by religious zeal, or arbitrary power, 
or it will inevitably fall in pieces. 

Far different is the system of Association, based on 
passional attraction, and constituted in harmony with 
man and natuee—the system of Fourier. In this every 
capacity finds its proper sphere, every nature its full 
development, every talent its field of action. Various 
as are the aptitudes and ambitions of men, they are all 
provided for in a society which is based upon the har- 
monies of nature, and the attractions of the soul. 


ene mm 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FH. GORSSE. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Social Hierarchy. 


CHAPTER V. 
I. 


THEORY OF POWER. 

The hierarchal element is so essential and inherent | 
a part of every system of organization, that we cannot 
conceive how they could exist apart separate ; there- 
fore to possess the principle of the former is, to have 
discovered the origin of the latter. 

The social,law reveals the true idea of hierarchy. 

No atom, no being exists or moves independent and 
isolated: the regular development of any creature | 
would cease instantly, whenever its connection with 
the universe, and through the universe with God, should 
be dissolved. 

Thus the planet we inhabit would become a barren | 


. . . | 
waste and return to chaos, if leaving its orbit, it should | 


| 
sun, which, by its powerful attraction, restrains and | 


guides it. But what the earth receives, it also gives. 
All beings placed with the sphere of its development, | 
obey its impulsion and inhale the life of which it is for | 
them the principal centre. 

This superior and vivifying influence, this hierarchal 
function, entrusted to every creature in the endless | 
chain of beings, is the true basis of power. 

God has made all beings unequal, has subjected them 
one to other, and placed within each a centre of life 
which is to radiate on those below him: he has then 
established a natural hierarchy, of which every crea- 
ture is an agent of a certain degree. Therefore in 
practice power can be no other than a providential and 
benevolent action of the strong for the benefit of the | 
weak, which action finds its moral sanction in the hap- 
piness of both. 





Considered from this high point of view, social hier- | 


archy appears to emanate directly from the laws of | 


manner all the products of| this examination of faculties, it is general interest. 
True society has no other basis. Now what is gen- 
eral interest? The sum of individual interests: there- 
fore the united and enlightened individual interests are 
first to be consulted, and collective suffrage in acknowl- 
edging and proclaiming true superiorities, thereby con- 
stitutes power. 


but that will does not create the principle, for power 
exists in a being precisely in the same way that life 
does ; it is a part of the divine power entrusted to him, 
a duty imposed on him for the maintenance of order 
and for the happiness of all. 
covers, ascertains, proves individual titles, proclaims 
them, and then submits to them freely, it is the only 
interpreter of the Divine will. 


double basis, Ist., Narvrat Svureriority, 2nd., Gen- 





THE HARBINGER. 


are considered as of minor importance, while ques-. 
tions of personal interest and ambition, or political 
rivalry engrosses the attention of the chambers. The 
legislative bodies undoubtedly contain a few special 
men, but these being so only on certain subjects, how 
much is their influence neutralized by that of talkers ! 
how often is business sacrificed to politics? But again, 
does the elector himself know precisely what a deputy 
should be? Is he sufficiently acquainted with the man 
he invests with sovereign power? No, certainly. 
And is not the executive power (the king) depending 
exclusively on a few individuals (the ministers) for the 
formation of one of the legislative bodies, and ap- 
pointment of all public officers of the kingdom, ex- 
posed to the same uncertainty and confusion ? 


















It is thus that power emanates from the general will, 


But the general will dis- 






Vox populi, vor dei. 
Thus to be truly legal, social power must rest on a 


In spite of these defects common to all representa- 






tive governments of the past and of the present, we 
must acknowledge that modern nations have made | 
great advances towards the regular constitution of | 
power. 


¢omplete it is true) of the general will and interests, to 







ERAL WILt, and to remain in harmony with the na- 
ture of things, that is to be useful and without danger, 
it must not be vague nor indefinite, but limited to the 
function or functions over which it is to be exercised 





Ist, in substituting the law, expression (yet in- 
the arbitrary will of one man, or of a whole multitude. | 
apart from these principles, the social hierarchy cannot | Qnd, in seeking to unite the three conflicting political | 


be constituted in a rational manner. If he who di- 


elements, the monarch, the aristocracy, the people, and 
rects is not the most capable, power has no natural nor} epunterbalance them one by the other. 3rd. in widen- | 


religious basis, instead of benefiting society it is inju-| ing gradually the exercise of power by the division of 


rious to it. If power is not founded on the general | jadicatures, and tending meanwhile towards a unity of 


/ J | 
will or assent, it encroaches on the rights and libeity} principles of which national sovereignty is the expres- 


of individuals, becomes a monopoly, and society re- | sion. 


mains unprotected against private, ambitious and ego-| organizing and social power above the others, and 


limits of its special function, it is vague, indefinite, and 


tistical pretensions ; finally if not restrained within the | causing it to emanate from Execrion, the only source 
| of all legitimate authority 


leads invariably to despotism or anarchy. Let US) Hierarchy in short, tends to leave the region of poli- 












4th, in placing the legislative power, that is the | And my bosom sinites t 


ll 


The Earth’s Futurity. 
BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 

Tam looking from my heart through cloudy skies and 
stormy years, 

And the damp and foggy Present shrouds me like a mist 
of tears— 

Nought I see, yet mystic murmurs now my straining 
spirit hears. 


Murmurs like the solemn shivering of the trembling for- 
est leaves— 

While the muttered breath of thunder through the rock- 
ing darkness heaves— 

Ere the flaming bolt of lightning mid the crashing heaven 
cleaves. 


And a mighty Taovenr, like sultriness, o’er-sways me as 


a wing, 

Like the blended wings of cherubim, while fearfully I 
sing, 

And most fearfully, like Samuel, to the altar-foot I 
cling. 


To the foot of that dread altar whiich in heaven veils its 
head, 

While the clouds, like rolling billows, o’or its bosom wildly 
spread, 

Like the darkness round the Stygian shore, the darkness 


of the dead! 


At the foot of this dread altar 
hands, 


kneel I now with clasped 


the darkness, as a billow beats the 
sands. 
| When the ocean, all behind it, drives it onward to the 
strands, 


Thus the ocean of my longings forces on my surging 


dwell on this point. | ties, and become more and more social and functional. | heart, 
= _ > | ; a in » § eee aneme _ a nble ay hh “avily 
In the origin of societies, power being generally the| These general datas will suffice to make it evident, | -Z! the darkness seems to crumble—erumble heavily 
. : : r apart ; 
result of usurpation, concentrated in a few hands all that the societary theory represents under all their va- ; 
, F And beyond it, as from chaos, golden paradises s.art. 


the elements of governmental direction. The same |} rious aspects, the serious traditions of the past, no less | 


man judged, killed, commanded in war, and made|than the wants of the future. It will also be readily 


laws. Administration, the essential mission of govern- | understood why Fourier did not contract the hierarchy 
ment was hardly thought of, and often entrusted to! apart from the mass of society, and outside of produc- 
subalterns. Public authority was only a monopoly of | tive functions 
the general resources and rights for the benefit of a| once discovered ,politics could be nothing more than one 
small privileged class. 
progress of things, and by violent revolutions, the va-| emanating from its natural source, finds its natural 
rious elements of power disengaged themselves from | limits. How then should Fourier have fallen into the 
this withering centralization. 
arated from the executive, which then only enforced thoroughly re-organized a nation, and done every thing 


The judiciary was sep- governments! syneretism of those who pretend to have 


laws made by others, ecclesiastical power relinquished | for its happiness, by constituting an ideal power, here 


its jurisdiction in civil matters on the Divine right or legitimacy, there on the univer- 


? 


The municipal authority established in Rome fur- sal suffrage? As well might an architect endeavor to | 


Ses tote of tattle ‘ . | ; 
rhe laws of agsociation and of unity | And. behold! it belts the} 


Gradually through the natural | only of the aspects of social science, and power again | 


| 


Lo! the mountainous THoveut falls f falls from 


rom ™m 
off my heaving sou , 

Asif Barth from Titan Atlas should with noiseless mo 
tion roll 

aven ea wondrous flam 


ing scroll! 


Like asif the hurryiug thunderbolts, in viewless finger 
held, 
While they burned upon the azure, were to mortal lan 


guage quelled : 


Straightway, now, all human error from my 


pelled. 


spirit is dis- 


And I know this towering altar is Jehovah’s throne on 


earth, 


nished a model of city government which saved Eu- | prop up a tottering building by covering it with a heavy | And the billowy clouds aroundit hide the Future’s mighty 


rope from feudal anarchy during the middle ages. To- | roof, without bestowing a thought on the body of the | 
| This I read amid the flaming Tuovenr that spans the 


day the legislative power is entirely separated from, edifice. 


a ————— 


and superior to all other powers. It is an immense | 


progress. But ihe realization of order extends be-| “Parace Horets.—The “ Three Kings” at Basle is 


yond the mere individual. 


birth 


heaven’s girth. 
| Lo! that thought is man’s Redemption; man’s enfran 
chisement from wrong 
brother 


bination of the parts of a whole, these parts must be 
known, and the true relations they bear to each other, | 


ascertained and settled. The law is the expression of | 


| these relations, and therefore the primary regulator of 


social elements. The special mission of the chief con- | 


| ; 
To effect the regular com- | one of those establishments on the continent maintain- 


ed on the grand route of travellers to which I am indis- | When the Earth to all God’s children shall in 
posed to give any name inferior to that of palaces ; so 
large, splendid, and attractive in their outward appear- 
auce and internal arrangement. There are four or five 
of the same description in Switzerland: for instance, | 
the hotel of the “ Three Crowns” at Vevay, and sev- | Like an endless fire, consumeless 


hood belong, 


strong. 


burns that TacvenT be 


And the weak shall rest securely on the bosom of the 





universal order and from God. Omnis Potestas a Deo 
est, (psalms of David). We also discover that applied | 
to human society. Power evidently belongs to all, 
since all are useful members of a social life. But we 
must say also that nature in making so evident the 
principle and use of power, traces with no less precision 
its limits. Out of his function a being loses all im- 
portance, in it he excells and has power, any where 
else he is weak, powerless, and useless. 

Among men, one has received bodily strength as 
his portion, another skill. One calculates, or designs, 
another acts. Some make inventions, others apply 
them or direct the work. Horace is a sublime poet, 
but a very inefficient soldier on the field of battle. 
Pascal was the closest logician of his time, but knew 
nothing of poetry. Every man has his mission, and 
therefore a share of power proportionate to it, and of 
which it is the expression. And who does not see that 
this broad cast distribution of faculties and of powers, 
which alone constitute social life, is the most striking 
and unanswerable proof of human solidarity ? 

There are men gifted with a variety of superior fa- 
culties, each of these is a title to power. The more 
eminent they are the higher must be placed those who 
possess them, they are mines of gold which belong 
to all, 

Again, there does not probably exist a human being 
without at least a germ of some kind of superiority, 
whereby he is entitled to command and direct. At all 
events, wherever a man acts a useful part he has a 
right to participate in the formation of the hierarchy. 
But to constitute legally social power, it is not enough 
that a functionary should say: I am your superior, 
obey me ! Certainly not ; for besides that individual 
judgement is liable to error, superiority is a relative 
fact. You may be superior to these ten functionaries, 
but you are inferior to the eleventh, the twentieth, and 
the hund,edth, your right to power is not then absolute, 
neither is it universal, nor indefinite, but special and 
limited within the sphere of the function in which you 
excell ; individual pretensions therefore are subject to 
comparison and selection. A single principle governs 


eral at the German watering places. They offer a page | 
in the book of social life at the present day ; and I | 
therefore mention a few details in the appearance and | 
character, as well as in the reception and entertainment | 
of the guests who resort to them. As to size, they | 
usually present a front of immense length. According 

to my paces, the balcony of the“ Three Kings” tront- 


sists in executing the law of which he is only the rep- | 
resentative. The more the law is complete and just, 

the more general order shines forth conspicuously and 

insures the well-being of every citizen. But as it is| 
only by suffrage that the hierarchy can be constituted, | 
so also it is only by the collective intelligence and will, 
that the law can be decreed. 
to attain to justice and order by any other means than 


would fall from thence perpendicularly into it, was 150 
ae fee:. Their position is often magnificent ; so chosen 
UNION. ! 2 as ‘0 combine every possible attraction of foreground 
But unton requires to be organized, for it can spring | and distant scenery. There is one, for instance, oppo 
neither from confusion nor from despotism. site the falls of Schaffhausen, ; the Hétel de Europe 
the right to make laws and elect chiefs belongs to all| Manheim ; Hotel Royal at Cologne, and those at 
deh cttenianh al & ccalnite’ Makh's iets tein alk Basle on the banks of the Rhine; also those at Lu- 
oa e 7? ig: are tO! cerne and Vevay, on the borders of the two lakes on 
vote on all the laws and choose all the chiefs? As whose bank they stand. Their internal arrangements 
well might we say that every man knows and can do | are of vast size, and adapted for the reception of a mul- 
every thing. titule of guests, being able to entertain from one to 
: oe three hundre :., ett taints ieee nee 

There are sacred and impassable limits to the rights are dred occupants, and often receiving above one 
tadividual,, thes h Li hunired in the evening, who depart in the morning 
of every individual, these are the general interest, and | jn order to accommodate and attract these guests, 
the proportional measire of personal faculties and | ther? is usually in the large hotels which I am now de- 
wants. No natural or social position can authorize a oe fe long saloon, having the very best view at- 
i i ; ainable i i rith « » dean tha 

man to decide on things which he does not know, to tait rom its windows, with a long table down th 
step out of his providential mission, and thereby injure 
the generalinterest. Such, however, is the lamentable 
error into which have fallen all partisans of universal 


Because 








othe: sort of refreshment ; while at the sides and in 


bles ‘or those who prefer comparative privacy or have 


; ; a paty of their own. sides this vas f , 
suffrage in ancient and modern times. Every man|{ |, aa oe Besides thi oo nes 
there is frequently at one end of it a breakfast and tea- 


bearing the title of citizen appeared to them entitled to} roo, to which, if preferred as more quiet, the visitor 
participate directly m the discussion of all laws, and in | may resort ; and at the other end a reading room, fur- 


the election of all chiefs. The idea of popular gov-| "ished with papers, in which the valued and valuable 


: s : 7 Galignani’s Messenger, that re aveller’s frie i 
ernment, without hierarchal and functional organiza- 7 —, t real traveller's friend, is 


tion, is a child of antiquity and lives now among us. | » emnill collection of books. At these establishments 
The republican party looks exclusively to material | every thing is conducted in the most complete and sat- 
means for the realization of universal] suffrage, without | S!@¢UrTy Manner. A porter is usually at the door, or 
being aware that there never will exist a man capable | ‘” ° ‘mall box adjoining, ready to give every informa- 


a ae ae tion end aid to the traveller; while frequently the land- 
of exercising this vague and illimited suffrage, and | jord cf the hotel takes the superintendence of all thar is 


that even should every one be qualified for it, so long} going on, and comes to his guest on every occasion or 
as antagonism reigns it will be impossible to prevent | ™quly in which he may prove useful. It is well known 


: . : that, n Switzerla speci sons of considerable 
universal suffrage from developing on a magnificent rland especially, persons of considerab 
wealta and position in the country embark their capital 


seale, the abuses and evils under which we suffer at} 2.4 enploy their energies in the conduct of these ho- | 
this day, for representative government itself however | tels ; and I have been myself at one whose owner at 
insignificant may be the share of real political action | the time occupied one of the highest political situations 


: a . which the cou ’ shall conc > this gen- 
it allows to the citizen, is not exempt from confusion. | ~" ntry afforded. I shall conclude thi 
eral sketch of these grand receptacles, in which the | 


All these improvised and ready made legislators | traveller finds himself (sometimes at the end of fatiguing 
brought to light by electoral suffrage, (the deputies) journies, and after two or three days of very different 
and by the choice of the king (peers) are they truly | accommodation) most delightfully placed, by adding, 
| for the satisfaction of the inexperienced, that the trav- 
; | eller need not apprehend finding all this sumptuousness 
on them. To legislate on every thing, that is, pro- | put down to ees in the bill The eae in 
nounce @ summary judgement on the relations of ali | these establishments are in general perfectly fair, and 
social elements, to shape the political, intellectual, | scarce y larger than those met with at the most ordinary 
inns of the country. Coming into one of them late, 
taking tea, a bed,and breakfast in the morning, I have 
often found my bill amount to no more than five or 
se wel six shillings, in which sum a charge for servants was 





adequate to the immense, nay, impossible task imposed 


moral and industria] destinies of a great nation 
What a task ! and to aspire to this high position what 
is required? To be rich, or a good lawyer . 
a consequence the elaboration and discussion of laws 





includel.— Trench’s Walk Round Mount Blane 


’ 


It is not given to men | the deep stream of the Rhine,so that anything dropped | tug of war would come 


midile, set ready for dinner, supper, tea, coffee, or any | sé 


very seldom wanting, and in which there is sometimes ;}tened until the tears r led down her eyes 


evening 


crowded round the piano 


fore mine eyes 
And my soul’s electric flashes would eternally uprise ; 
Rise and mingle with the Prophecy that belts the Fu 
ture’s skies. 
SS 
Lapies.—But it 


A FremaLe ADVENTURER AMONG 


} 
} 
ing the suite of apartments and hanging absolutely over | was when the ladies were alone that Becky knew the 


And then, indeed, the little 
| woman found herself in such a situation, as made her 
acknowledge the correctness of Lord Sieyne’s caution 
|to her to beware of the society of ladies above her 
|own sphere. _ As they say the persons who hate Irish- 
men most are [rishmen ; so, assuredly, the greatest 
|tyrants over women are women. When poor Becky, 
| alone with the ladies, went up to the fire place, whither 
the great ladies had repaired, the great ladies marched 
jaway and took possession of a table of drawings 
| When Becky followed them to the table of drawings, 
|they dropped off one by one to the fire again. She 
| tried to speak to one of the children (of whom she was 
}commonly fond in public places), but Master George 
|Gaunt was called away by his mamma; and the 
stranger was treated with such cruelty finally, that 
‘even Lady Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to 
| speak to the friendless little woman. “ Lord Steyne,” 
|said her ladyship, as her wan cheeks glowed with a 
blush, “says you sing and play very beautifully, Mrs. 


the corners of the room there are additional smal! ta- |Crawley—I wish you would do me the kindness to 


ising to me.” I] will do anything that may give 
| pleasure to my Lord Steyne or to you,” said Rebecca, 
lsincerely grateful, and, seating herself at the piano, be- 
| gan to sing. She sang religious songs of Mozart, 
‘which had been early favourites of Lady Steyne, and 
with such sweetness and tenderness that the lady, lin- 
| gering round the piano, sat down by its side, and lis- 
It is true 
that the opposition t the other end of the room 
kept up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and talking: but 
the Lady Steyne did not hear those rumors. “he was 
a child again—and had wandered back through a forty 
years’ wilderness to her Convent Garden. ‘The chapel 
organ had pealed the same tones, the organist, the sis- 
ter whom she loved best of the community, had taught 
them to her in those early happydays. She was a 
girl once more, and the brief period of her happiness 
bloomed out again for an hour—gshe started when the 
jarring doors were flung open, and with a loud laugh 
from Lord Steyne, the men of the party entered full 
of gaiety. He saw at a glance what had happened 
during his absence; and was grateful to his wife for 
once. He went and spoke to her, and called her by 
her Christian name, so as again to bring blushes to her 
pale face—* My wife says you have been singing like 
an angel,” he said to Becky. Now there ar 
two kinds, and both sorts, it is said, are charming in 
their way. Whatever the previous portion of the 
had been, the rest of that night was a 
great triumph for Becky. # her very best, and 
it was so good that every one of the men came and 
The women, her enemies, 
were left quite alone. And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones 
thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt by go- 
ing up to her ladyship, and praising her delightful 
friend’s first-rate singing. — Vanity Fair. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1848. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
pe me the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian 


ciples, of Universal justice and @niversal love, 
‘o social inst 


, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wittus Evceay Onannina. 


The State of France. 

The last news from France, as reported by the care- 
less and lying newspapers of this country, which fol- | 
low blindly in. the track of the mercenary press of 
England, struck us at first as threat@ing and gloomy. 
It was said that the “ Communists” of Paris had or- 
ganized themselves in opposition to the new govern- 
ment, that they had conspired to assassinate Lamartine 
and his friends, in order to place Blanqui, Cabet and 
other violent communistic and demoeratic leaders in 
their place, that they had held an immense meeting in 
the Champs de Mars to put down the government, | 
which could only be dispersed by calling out the Na- 
tional Guard, and that France was on the eve of civil 


war and anarchy | 
The newspapers which have circulated these re- 


ports, not content with ascribing these sinister and hel- 


lish designs to the Communists, have likewise con- | 
founded that ‘body of men with the Associationists of 
Paris, The Atlas, Transcript, and other papers of 
Boston, and the Herald, Express, &c., of New York 


willfully continue to speak of Communism and Fourier- 


ism as convertible terms; and in spite of all that we 
end forth to their thousands of readers this 
| 


Yet, let us re- 


can say, 
most unjust and unpardonable error 
peat once more that the doctrines of these two systems 
are no more alike than the doctrines of whigs and dem- | 
They are both socialist 


ocrats as our parties are ail 


republican, yet entirely distinct in their objects, their 
methods,and the persons by whom they are maintained 


absurd, in the case before | 
i 


The mistake is particularly 


us, because the Associationists of Paris have thus far 
been the firm and determined friends of the provisional 


government 
But this whole story of an attempt even on the part 


of Communists, to undermine the government, is false. 
' 


The Communists it appears have had no such design 


That great meeting held in the Champs de Mars, 


which created so much terror in Paris came together for 


peaceful objects. It was composed of working men, | 


who were declared adherents of the new government ; | 
. . ° | 
and the misunderstanding of the people of Paris arose | 


entirely from the false reports which the “ legitimists” | 
had insideously spread io create a reign of terror and 
profit by the confusion. Here is the déclaration of the 
working men who were engaged in the affair. 

The Delegates of the Corperations of Workmen have 
addressed a letter to the Provisional Government, in 
which they declare that their object in assembling on 
Sunday was—l. To elect fourteen of their body to the 
staff of the National Guard. 3. To prove that the ideas 
of the organisation of labor, and of association, so main- 
tained by men who had devoted themselves to their cause, 
are the ideas of the people, and that in the opinion of the 
people the revolution of February would fail, if the effect | 





'“ Down with communism!’ “Down wit 
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the National Assembly without We are all 
con 'y responsible for the a ee has effected; 
we not been able to accomplish all that we intonded; 
but, in what has been done, we can declare that our inten- 
tions have never varied, that we have — lost sight of 
the fact, that this Revolution was the work of the whole 
people, and that they ought to obtain from it its legiti- 
mate consequences. 


M. Cabet, the leader of the Communists, also .de- 
clares that he knew nothing of the meeting, and that 
his friends were quietly engaged in othet matters. He 
says: 


Citizens :—Several journals have announced that they saw 
me on Sunday in the Champ de Mars: the statement is errone- 
ous, The truth is, that I was a complete st to the dem- 
onstration, and that I was from one to three o’clock in a meet- 


ing of shareholders convoked to hasten the departure to Icaria. 


I have written to the Government to demand an investigation, 
and I send you a copy of my letter, begging of you to insert it. 
—Fraternal salutation. 


In his letter to the members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, M. Cabet says that he was occupied on Sunday 
afternoon in a general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Populaire, in discussing questions which concern the 
Icarian communists, when he heard that the rappel was 
being beaten, and that it was reported that the commu- 
nists, headed by him, were assembled in a mass in the 
Champ de Mars, and were about to proceed in arms tothe 
Hotel de Ville to overthrow the Government, and that 
they desired incendiarism and pillage. Notwithstanding 
these rumors, he and his friends ealmly continued their de- 
liberations. He adds that the National Guard, from 80, 
0.0 to 109,050 in number, cried all the day and evening, 
Cabet! We 
must hang Cabet!”’ and that the threats against him 
were so violent that, in compliance with the wishes of his 


friends, he and his wife left their home. | 


M. Cabet then says that no one ever displayed more 
love and devotedness to the working classes than he, and 
that none ever labored more for their happiness and mor- 
alization. He never, he declares, demanded the applica- 
tion of his doctrines, which he saysare those of the Gos- 
pel, by violence and constraint, but only by discussion, 
persuasion and free consent; and he says that, in order to 
change nothing in France, his diciples had intended to 


| emigrate to America, to try their system at their own risk | 


and peril, and that a number of their brethren had actu- 
ally left. If, he adds, he had been assassinated, his assas- 
sination would have been a disgrace to the people, tie 
National Guard, the authorities and the Government. 


In conclusion, he calls for an investigation to ascertain 
what caused so many threats and dangers, and spréad so 
many calumnies and falsehoods. In a postscript to his 
letter, M. Cabet says that on Sunday evening a band of 
five or six hundred individuals went to his house and cried 
“ Down with the communists! Death to Cabet!” that the 
proprietor of the salle in which the sittings of his club 
(the Societe Fraternelle) were held, had declared that he 
could not let it any more to him, on account of the Na- 
tional Guards of the Banlieue having declared that they 
would close it, and finally, that officers of the National 
Guard, at the head of their men, had waved their swords 
and cried “ Down with Cabet !” 


Thus, we see that the danger of France is not inthe 
people, of any faith, but in the designing and corrupt 
leaders of the exploded parties. 


TT 


For the Harbinger. 
“ Fourier an tnfidel.” 


I have always been ata loss to perceive on what 
grounds Fourier is charged with infidelity—and the 
notice of him in a late Harbinger is a conclusive refu- 
tation of that charge. It has long been the easiest 
‘way to refute an ugly argument, to give an unpopular 
name—to those who defend unpalatable doctrine.— 
I am no Fourierite—the system he inculcates has too 


of it were not to put an end to the exploitation of man | many “ pivots” for me to comprehend always which 


by man. 3. After having expressed their wishes to the 
Provisional Government, to offer it the support of their 
patriotism against re-action. They ask why the National 
Guard was called out, and why their representatives and 
friends, Louis Blane and Albert, were received with dis- 
trust? They say it was because the re actionists had 
spread a rumor that the workmen intended to overthrow 
the Government, and that Louis Blane and Albert had 
encouraged them to endeavor to do so. They stoutly 
protest against the intentions falsely ascribed to them, and 
say in conclusion : 

“ Let it be well known that nothing in the demonstration of 
Sunday was calculated to create alarm. The people know that 
they are strong. and they can remain calm, They are there to 
defend the Revolution, 4s they understand it, and under their 
protection it shall not perish.” 


Again, subsequently, delegates of the workmen of 
the national workshops went on the 18th to the Hotel 
de Ville, to protest, in the name of their comrades as- 
sembled on Sunday at the Hippodrome, against the 
M, Mar- 


calumnies of which they were the objects. 
rast, in reply to them, said: 


T am glad you have come here, for you might have been 
hurt yesterday at the reception given you at the Hotel 
de Ville. No ono has a better right to be heard ina pop- 
ular Government than you, workmen; and no one can 
deny that the Provisional Government has always shown 
the greatest sympathy toward you. 

The constant thought of all the members of the Gov- 
ernment, without exception, has been to seek out means 
to ameliorate the situation of the working class, and to 
give employment and food to all that require it; we have 
not less than 7:),00) persons now inscribed for that pur- 
pose. Temporary palliatives are not enough, and I ad- 
mit frankly that they present several objectionable points. 
The question ought to be grappied with boldly, and the 
turning of a mn to account by man ought to be put a 
stop to. We want credit to be organized on sufficiently 
wide basis to be accessible to all; that institutions should 
be established in such a way as to put the workman in 
possession of instruments of labor; and that a large sys- 
tem of professional education should complete their com 
mercial emancipation at the same time that universal suf- 
trage confirms their political emancipation. There are, 
therefore, in your address principles precisely the same as 
mine; but there are also words which I regret to see em- 
pioyed, a menace of meeting and overturning—(the dele- 
sates made a sign of denial). 

The Provisional Government never thought that the 
meeting in the Champ de Mars could be a cause for 
trouble; your meeting also was perfectly well-intentioned 
and legal; but in all considerable meetings of men ill-dis- 
posed persons glide in to change the character of a tran- 
quil manifestation, and cagry out their own ideas of dis 
ruption. {t Was in consequence of reports brought to the 
Minister of the Interior that orders were given to callout 
the National Guard; that course was determined by a 

fact known to all of you, and which I am astonished you 
lo not speak of—that it was intended to violently divide 
the Provisional Gevernment, and to proclaim a Committee 
of Public Safety. 

The Government, in consequence, did not hesitate to 
take proper precautions ; it in no way distrusted you. and 
it was not against men belonzing to the corporation of 
workmen that these demonstrations were made. You 
ought to be certain by this time that the sentiment which 
we endeavor to disseminate is that of Union, Cone rdand 
Fraternity. The Provisional Government on its side puts 
that sentiment into practice; it wishes to arrive before 





way they turn. But I find so many truths uttered by 
him, that I always feel disposed to give credit for hon- 
esty of purpose, to one who has labored so hard to 
right so many wrongs. But who is it that is always 
crying “ Infidel,” to stigmatize a man who in the first 


revolution of France, was imprisoned because he would 


| not deny the Gospel ? The political hacks of the day. 
| And one would suppose we were a most christian peo- 
| ple indeed, that even those who only assume to repre- 
| sent the great political parties, should be so filled with 
| holy horror at pretending to believe an individual false 


to a doctrine, which,he was imprisoned rather than 


deny. 
This cry of “ Infidel,” is used in the same way that 
“ mad-dog,” is applied to those of the canine race, 
which it is expedient to destroy, without giving’ rea- 
Now in heaven’s name, I ask what is in- 
fidelity? Is it not a denial of the belief that ® gen- 
erally supposed to be taught inthe Gospel? Add then 
how would it stand with all those pious scribblets who 
are forever prating about the terrors of infidelity ) 
They are loud in protlaiming its evils—its dangers and 
its awful wickedness—but what do they mean} They 
| profess to believe in the Gospel ; and yet nothing drives 
them into such ecstacy as the description of a) Mexi- 
can battle where hundreds on one side and thpusands 
on another are sent without warning to renderaccount 
j}at the bar of Infinity. They believe in a futur state, 
and that “none but the pure in heart can see God.” 
Yetit is all glory, if it so happen that more Mexican 
souls are driven out than American. They/ believe 
the Gospel teaches peace on earth and good/will to 
man. Bat a war, however, they may profess ® think 
it unholy, or even unconstitutional, once wagel must 
be carried on—supplies voted—and human victims 
decked out for slaughter!! All this is Chastian— 
Again, they believe all men are 
; born equal; yet the papers of one half of ow nation 
| maintain that it is acrime to teach a colored man to 
“Go teach all people,” is merely a 
“Go teach the whites,” is their gos- 
To this indeed they are not infidel; they are 
| true followers, : 
It is truly said, “Our Constitution is not founded 
'on Christianity ;” nothing can be farther from it.— 
This is plain enough. 


son for it. 


“right or wrong.” 


| read the Bible. 
| humbug to them. 


| pel. 


The Religion on which it is 
founded may be called either Pantheism or Atheism. 
Tosuit our people it should be both. ‘Those who 
would canonize all the passions, and glorify murder, 
robbery, rape and infanticide, must have more than 


And those who de- 


| one God or twenty to worship. 









ight in the ry of Mexicans or 
to those who do the most at it ; most assuredly 
must believe in no God whatever ; and be utterly infi- 
del to that gospel, which proclaims that to One God 
“shall be the power and the Giory forever.” 

It is well no one believes that our Constitution is 
founded on the Gospel. In living without it,asa na- 
tion, therefore, we are not infidel to our professions ; 
and are not chargeable even with hypocrisy. Should 
any transient spirit of space mistake his track, and 
happen to light on our Capitol, how he would be con- 
founded, were he to attempt to answer the question, 
by what Religion we were governed? supposing the 
term religion or duty were taken into view at all. He 
would have lost two thousand years of his existence in 
a moment. He would be transported to the Roman 
Senate at once. War, conquest, slavery, in the same 
spirit, and in the same words, (only translated from the 
Latin) would be present to his ear, and if he should 
ask why we had forgotten to shout “ Carthage delen- 
da est ?” our best answer would be that the tables were 
turned ; for now Carthage was destroying us! 


ate ee 


I do hope our oracles may stop their cant about In- | 


fidelity, till they shall have found out what Christianity 


means Fox. | 
A 
Annual Meeting of the American Union of | 
_Associationists. 


The second Anniversary Meeting of the American 
Union or Associarionists was held, agreeably to pre- 
vious appointment, on Tuesday, the 9th inst., at the 
Panorama Building, in New York, and continued its 
session through this and the following day. The Chair 
was taken by James Kav, of Philadelphia, one of the | 
Vice-Presidents of the Union, and in the absence of 
Mr. E. Gruss, the Recording Secretary, Joszen J. 
Cooxe, of Providence, was appointed Secretary pro- | 
tem. The following delegates from Affiliated Unions | 
| reported themselves. 

New York City—Edmund Tweedy, Parke Godwin, | 
Nathan Comstock, Jr., George Ripley, Charles A. 

| Dana, Edward Giles, Henry James, John T. S. Smith, 
|Lewis W. Ryckman, G. C. Scherdlein, Frederick | 
Grain, Jos. T. White, Randolph Ryer, Marcus Spring, | 
Edgar Hicks, E. Ives, Jr , James P. Decker, Wm. Ja- 
| bine, John Burrg, O. R. Potter, John H. Dunnell. 

North American Phalanx, Monmouth Co., N. J.— 
Charles Sears, E. N. Kellogg, 

Boston—William H. Channing, William F. Chan- , 
ning, John S. Dwight, Daniel McFarland, James T. 
Fisher, Frederic S. Cabot, J. Butterfield. 

Providence, R. I.—Peleg Clarke, Joseph A. Barker, 
Joseph J. Cooke. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Andrew Anderson. 

Bangor, Me.—John M. Lougee. 

Albany—Joseph Fellows. 

Philadelphia—James Kay, John Sartain. 

Cincinnati, O.—Stanley Matthews, William Don- 
aldson. 

Srantey Marruews addressed the meeting in some 
interesting remarks on the state of the Associative cause 
in Cincinnati, and in the West generally. 

The following letters were then read from Affiliated 


Unions. 


| 


Cincinnati, April 30, 1848. 


To the Secretary of the American Union : 

Sin:—This year’s session of the parent Union is 

looked forward to with sanguiue expectations by your 

brethren here, and children in the humanitary faith. 

With pleasure and pride they for the first time, take 

their place among you in the persons of their regular- 
| ly appointed representatives. We are all with youin 
spirit, and pray for a happy issue to your counsels, such 
as may serve to direct us all in our future efforts. 

Most cheerfully from the heart of this great continent 
here, we send you our fervent congratulations on the 
auspicious time of your assembling where the old and 
the new world chiefly hold intercourse to deliberate on 
the now rapidly unfolding destiny of both. The events 
now transpiring in Europe have not been without their 
effects even on our little movements. Even from our 
remote position we perceive something of the mental 
revolutions, most unexpected and more certainly per- 
manent, or rather progressive, than the political, of 
which the latter are but partial manifestations. If some 
of the grosser forms of social evil are less felt among 
us than elsewhere, our minds are the less familiarized 
to regard their approach as of natural or divine neces- 
sity. If less likely then other lands to be soon forced 
into the economy of Association, the wide West is all 
the freeer to be attracted to its harmony. If abundance 
and freedom be good as ends they must be as means. 

Feeble and comparatively insignificant as is our 
| nucleus,a mere punctum saliens ot Associative lite, 
we yet presume that it must in a very few years grow 
and spread itself throughout all this great Valley of the 
West. Asa field of promise, not less for its produc- 
tiveness than its extent, we commend it to your atten- 
ition; and solicit your aid, advice and encouragement. 
- Your own solitary and Jong delayed missionary has 
labored in it with a zeal and success which, it is believ- 
'ed, will not suffer him to turn back from it, whether he 
be adequately seconded and sustained in his efforts or 
not. There is place, if not provision, a “ call,” if not 
“callings,” for a hundred such. 

In thiscity, Mr. Allen has been ably seconded by 
those whom he called in or back to join him in the good 
work. Three of our prominent public men have taken 
part with him in his course of lectures—the Rev. J. 
H. Perkins, Prof. Buchanan, M. D., and Stanley Mat- 
thews, Esq., ‘Editor of the Cincinnati Morning Her- 
ald) thus associating our cause with the press, the pul- 
pit and the profession of medicine, and inducing many 
to listen to opinions which they could not probably 
have been induced to give ear to from a stranger. We 
recommend the plan of such associated local and itin- 
erant preaching, which other churches before us have 
found so efficacious. 

But our private gatherings have proved better than the 
public, the deepening and widening interest felt in our 
cause. ‘The public mind has been sufficiently “ con- 
victed” to feelanxious to be doing something—to be 
actually engaged working out the world’s salvation. 
Ay this most mean something of “ practical realiza- 
tion.” Despite the disastrous results of “ Clermont 
Phalanx,” and other such ill-advised, if not altogether 
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Among other under consideration, ig One 
K ptinciple—a dwelling and schooling exter 


with common edacation—_ 
where many of the comforts and ceremonies of Ag. 
ciation might be engaged, without giving up city bys. 
ness connections, or in some cases business in the city 
at present so much more table than a j 
industry. The opinion that an industrial schoo} o 
some sort, which’ t support and develop itself, ig 
the most practical and rational step towards comple. 
Association, prevails with many of us not especially in. 
terested in the present palace project. 

This is but a sample of the various plans in which w, 
have committees appointed—to report. We hay, 
however, a large group of persons feeling the necessity 
of better acquaintance with principles, who meet reg. 
ularly to drink from the original source. There an 
minds amongst us also who have come to the setjlej 
conclusion that the chief, if not sole, work of this gene. 
eration must be that of propagandism. They think w. 
must associationize public opinion, before one can tp. 
gin to harmonize society. 

Inasmuch as the views and aspirations of these tw, 
classes thus differ, by necessity of nature probably ag 


'much as force of circumstances, should they not, if 


possible, have different spheres of action opened { 
them? Are there not many for whom it were bette, 


| that they should recruit ‘ the noble army of martyn» 


by sacrificing themselves in some “ forlorn hope,” tha 
live along a really more forlorn life in society as it 
and die among the ignoble herd of martyrs to civiliza, 
tion. The Jesuits “ wise in their generation,” used 
have their martyrs selected, trained and brought out as 
occasion required ! 

On the 16th of March the present “ Cincinnay 
Union” wasestablished. The former one has bec 
for some time defunct, but not, thank God, its mem. 
bers. They formed the principal groups in the ney 
serial organization. The financial condition and pros. 
pects of the new Union are yet too uncertain to requir 
any report, or even justify an estimate. Whatever has 
been hitherto done, has been chiefly at the cost of; 
very few devoted friends. 

For more satisfactory information in any particular 
point, I beg to refer youto Messrs. Witiiam Donato 


|son, and Stantey Marttuews, who, by a unanimoy 


vote of the Union, on the 20th instant, were appointed 
delegates to your New York Convention. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. M. Lana. M. D,, 
Corres. Sec. to Cincinnati Union of Associationists 


Rerort oF THE Boston Union or AssociaTionists, 
May, 1848. 


The Boston Union has considerably changed in is 
character and in its mode of operation since Mny, 
1847. At that time it numbered not far from fory 
» paying a weekly rent of about six dollars 
Its efforts were mainly directed to the collection of 
funds for the American Union. It had as yet attemp. 
ed little in Boston, save a‘course of ticket lectures, 
which were not very successful, although the original 
design of the society contemplated considerable local 
action. The weekly meetings were chiefly of a bos- 
ness character, in which, however, arose many interes: 
ing discussions. The constant attendance was small, 
and but now and then a stranger found his way among 
us. This plan was pursued until October, but as the 
summer months came and went, the meetings wer 
held by still’ diminished numbers, and became mor 
social in their character, sometimes not being orga 
ized at all for business. Social readings of Fourier 
and others were occasionally introduced. 
Early in October the society was partially re-orgat: 
ized. Business meetings were made to recur monthly 
instead of weekly , and all the business of the society 
during the intervals was committed to the execulit 
committee, who were required to make a full reporto 
their doings at the regular monthly meetings. 
Three Groups with distinct organization, and ti 
head of each in the executive committee, were thet 
formed in the society, to which the practical, soci, 
and intellectual functions of the society were comm 
ted, subject to the supervision o1 the executive col 
mittee. A new choice of officers completed the 2 
rangements for the winter campaign—all but ov 
thing. Hitherto we had met at private houses #4 
upper chambers by invitation, or sufferance, but ftom 
increase of numbers and frequency of meetings, ¥* 
could do so nolonger. A convenient room in a cet 
tral location, (30 Bromfield street), was leased for ‘ht 
year, commencing November Ist, 1847, at a rent ol 
$175, and furnished at a cost of about $100. 
The organization of the Groups was then complet*é. 
and it may be said that from this date the local ope™ 
tions of the Boston Union commenced. 
The officers of the Groups were chosen from bot! 
sexes irrespectively. ‘T'he chief of one, the sub-clt! 
of another, and several of the clerks are women. 
The Group of Practical Affairs has held meeting: 
irregular intervals, and has done many important * 
vices. When a function requires its action, the %” 
| ieee is first freely discussed in an order more conve 
| tional than parliamentary, and then regularly dispored 
of by a majority vote. Having decided to act in °"! 
case, one person, whose ideas are generally accep'**” 

to the Group is appointed as chief of a volunteer ©” 
mittee, or sub-Group to which the function is com™” 
ted for execution. 

The Group of the social culture has its special me“ 
ings for business, and its general gatherings for 50° 

‘enjoyment. It has given several parties of difier’™ 
kinds during the winter, to which others than me” 
bers of the society have been admitted, to a limi? 
extent, and realized a small profit thereby. All o 
meetings begin and end as social re-unions. 

The Group of Indoctrination has held weekly mee 
ings regularly on Wednesday evenings, to which © 
interested have been freely invited. These meet” 
have generally been conducted by the chief of 
Group, who at the appointed hour, opens a subject pre 

| viously given out, by a short address, or by reading °” 
propriate selections from Fourier, accompanied by ™ 
marks, after which others follow with comments, !"* 
expressions of opinion, objections and replies, 8" 
subject is sifted to general satisfaction, or the time ** 
pired. This form however is not rigidly adhered ‘° 
but yields to any manifest desire of the meeting. *" 
number present at the exercises has been from th" 
to fifty. Many‘members of the society who pay ™> 
ularly, have not been able to attend at all. 
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unfolded from the centre lly, 
with Attraction, then /the Analysis of tis Pendlone 
then the dictates of the three es- 


to the organization of Industrial Groups and 
” 
a this it was decided to be oor the character of 
ednesday evening meet or a time. 
we scientific study of the Serial Law with the 
reading of Fourier’s MSS., the verification of Analo- 
gies from Masic, Mathematics, &c., was made the 
jal province of a class attracted thereto, and the 
blic meeting was occupied with a niore practical 
ntation of the doctrine. The order of subjects 
selected has been somewhat as follows: First, Civil- 
gation and its evils were discussed, and Fourier’s table 
of the suecessive social periods was examined. Then 
the several scourges of the present society, as War, 
Slavery, Poverty, &c., with the special reforms di- 
rected to them, formed the text for a series of conver- 
cations. ‘Then the necessity of a Unitary Reform was 
considered. Afterwards the Association theory of 
Property, was the subject for several evenings, during 
which the article in La Phalange, by La Verdant, wee} 
read. Next came the idea of Attractive Industry, then 
the Philosophy of Groups and Series, or of Unitary 
distribution of Functions. 
tribution of profits, and in connection with this two | 
most interesting and profitable studies were held upon 
Fourier’s law of Graduated Interest on Capital. 
The material basis thus laid we proceeded to con- | 


passions 
pecially, and the application of the rules thence de- 
rived 


sider the living superstructure ; and first the Family, | 
next Integral Education. The latier subject still oc- | 
cupies the meetings of the Groups, and Fourier’sstate- 
ment in the New Industrial World is being read in 
order, and examined thoroughly. We need not add 
that the result of all these examinations has been an 
increased conviction, that the Laws laid down by 
Fourier are the Laws of Nature and of God, and do 
contain the proper Destiny of man 

The Society in collective action, during the year, has 
published two editions of the Tract called a Plain Lec- 
ture on Association, amounting to 2000 copies, and | 
distributed many of them gratuitously. It has held 
several conventions and public meetings for bringing 
our doctrines before the public. It has given @ course 
ot seven free lectures to good audiences, at a cost of 
$120. It has kept associative works on sale at a} 


prominent Book Store, and effected the sale of many 

by other means. It held a festival in commemoration 

of the birth of Charles Fourier, at a cost of $160, | 
(which, however, by great Economy and Industry on | 
the part of the managers, was made to yield a small | 
profit), and has paid $200 towards sustaining the oper- | 
ations of the American Union. 


The Society has collected by the rent system during | 


the year, a 2 Se a ae! 
By a special subscription and contribution for lec- 
tures, - 


It received for Festival Tickets, ($15 above ex- 
POI aS seine men! 
It has obtained besides, from various sources, for 


local purposes, - 


Total amount received and appropriated, + $851 

The whole number of persons who have been con- 
nected with the society since its organization, is eighty- 
five; Males fifty-eight, Females twenty-seven. 

At this time the number of resident and paying mem- 
bers, is Fifty-five, Thirty-four Males and Twenty-one 
Females, and their collective rent amounts to about 
Eight Dollars weekly, with a fair prospect of a moder- 
ate increase the ensuing year. 

At a recent meeting of the society the following ap- 
propriation was madé. “ Voted that from May Ist, 
1848, to May Ist, 1849, one half of all the funds re- 
alized from the weekly rent, be appropriated to the 
general fund of The American Union of Association- 
ists.” 

The following was also passed unanimously at the 
same meeting. “ Resolved, that the American Union 
at its next annual meeting, be requested to devise and 


175 | 


put into operation some just and complete Representa- | agitations in that new republic. 


tve System for the Affiliated Unions to act in the busi- 
ness meetings of the American Union.” 
Sera P. Caapin, Rec. Sec. 


Provinence, 5th Mo., 6th, 1848. 
To the American Union of Associationists : 


_ Ata meeting of the Providence Union of Associa- 
Hionists, held on the evening of the 25th ult. the follow- 
ing persons were appointed delegates to attend the 
second Anniversary of the American Union, to be 
held in New York City on the 11th inst., namely: 
Ww. Cuase,Petec Crarkt of Coventry, AMARANCY 
Paing, Geo. L. Crakk, P. W. Ferris,Joun L. Crarke, 
Josern J. Cooxe, Mary R. Crarx and Josera A. 
Barker. The secretary was instructed to communi- 
cate such information in relation to our Union asmight 
be thought interesting and useful. ‘The Officers of 
our Union for the ensuing year, are Josgrn J. Cooke, 
President, P. W. Ferris, Vice-President, Joun L. 
Crarke, Secretary Sreruen Wessrer, Treasurer. Our 
former President and Secretary declined a reélection 
at our annual meeting: 

Our Union has held evening meetings weekly during 
the past year, except about two months in the warm 
season, some of them at a public hall, some at the 
private dwellings of the members, and others at the 
Anti-Slavery Rooms. These meetings have been of 
varied interest. Being very much of a social charac- 
ter, the time not occupied in transacting the business 
of the Union, has been spent in reading and familiar 
conversation on the principles of Association, or topics 
connected with the general subject. Occasionally we 
have been favored with visits of devoted co-laborers 
from other places, which have added much to the in- 
terest of the meetings. Our Union has circulated 
among its members and others, the various pamphlets, 
tracts and documents which are designed to explain 
the principles of Social Science, and convey to the 
Popular mind a general knowledge of our objects and 
measures. We have raised and expended about $185 
the past year, $35 of which was contributed by per- 
008 Not members of our Union in behalf of our lec- 
tures, We have had the past wintercight public Jec- 
tures, delivered before large and attentive audiences, 
three of which were given by Geo. Rieiey, two by 

ORace GREELEY, two by Wm. HH. Cuanyina, and one 
by Joun S. Dwicut. The lectures were well received, 
ond we believe are exerting a beneficial influence in 
behalf of our cause. Certain it is, much good dd 
pao sown, and we hope and expect to reap an abun- 
they ee It is due to the lecturers to say th 
teeta avn services for the advancemen: of the 

> ne amount paid them was buta trifle more 
4 sufficient to defray their travelling expenses. 


study partued thus far is stated by the | Our Union numbers at 
continue their 


rope. 








forty-nine members, 
and the weekly rent is , provided the members 
the present as they were the past year. 

In reviewing our gs in view of the mag- 
nitude and importance of our object, our efforts appear 
small indeed ; yet in connection with others of like 
character, they will hasten the time when the present 


competitive ang anarchical system of society shall give | 


place to one of codperation and harmony. The indi- 
viduals who compose our Union, with few exc~ptions, 
have been laboring for years past in the advocacy of 
reform principles, which, in their practical application, 
would tend to make society what Association contem- 
plates. Hence, with such, while the Associative move- 
ment presents many new views, and developes the 
scientific principles which are the basis of the true so- 
cial organization, practically their efforts are in the 
same direction as those in which they have been hith- 
erto engaged, and in which their energies are still 
mostly absorbed. The events of the past year are 
such as to inspire us with the most cheering hope, and 
confidence in the final triumph of owr cause. We 
have abundant evidence that our principles afe rapidly 
pervading all sections, not only sf our own, but of 
other countries, and are taking strong hold of the minds 
of the people ; while the corruptions engendered by 
the antagonistic relations of civilized society, are pro- 
ducing the most terrible convulsions, shaking to their 
foundations the institutions of nearly all existing com- 
munities. And we have especial occasion for exulta- 


Next the question of dis-| tion, that an opportunity is so remarkably and auspi- 


ciously presented for the introduction, partially at least, 
of our grand foundation principle, “ the Organization 
of Labor,” into the new social*and political institutions 
of France, and other revolutionized countries of Eu- 
On behalf of the Union, 

Joun L. Crarxe, Secretary. 


Messrs. Lougee, Fellows, Smith, Kay, and Sartain 
severally made remarks in relation to their respective 


Unions. 





to the same amount for’ 
tee, cast before us by a beneficent Providence. 
| If we are true to our great principles, a glorious destiny 


s 


PBINGER. 


‘Onthe whole, then, our prospects were never so 
bright ‘and encouraging. Our only danger can arise 
from our own personal unworthiness of the great op- 

















is before us. 


2 The prophecy utterred in our first annu- 


, that “ the future was ours,” is beginning to 
fulfilled. That future is now at hand oat is de 
—ours by peaceful conquest and associative re-or- 

. The grand system of Trath, which we 
labored so many years to propagate, under so 
obloquy and so many trying difficulties, is at last 
ized by the civilized world as an indestructable 
vital power. 














business committee, consisting of the following per- 
sos was appointed. W. H. Channing, F. G. Shaw, 
St¢nley Matthews, J. S. Dwight, Parke Godwin, J. 
Fellows, and A. Anderson. 

Mr. Cuannine, Chairman of the Committee of Thir- 


team, (appointed at the last Convention) made a Re- 
pott, closing with the following Resolutions. 


| Resolved, That the committee is not prepared to 
reepmmend that the American Union should become re- 
‘ae for any Practical Movement at the present 


| ti 


! 


Resolved, That the committee ask for a continu- 
| ange of its functions during the ensuing year. 


The Report was accepted, and, on motion of Mr 


| Gopwin, the Resolutions were referred to the Business | 


| Committee. 


The following Resolution was reported by the Bu- 


siness Committee, and passed unanimously 


| 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Union 
| be presented to Mr. John Allen for the able and efficient 
| legtures which he has delivered during the past year, that 

he be request ed to continue his valuable services, and 
| hereby authorized to act as the travelling agent of the 
| Union, subject to the direction of the general agent of the 
Union. 


The Treasurer, Epmunp Tweepy, made his Annual | 


Report, showing receipts of $2487,99, expenditures 
$2483,61, leaving a balance in the Treasury of $4.38 


Messrs. Suaw, Spring, and Loveee were appointed a 


Committee to audit the Treasurer’s Report, who subse- 


quently reported that it was correctly cast and well | 
| vouched, and it was accordingly accepted by the meet- | 


ing. 

W. H. Cuannine, Domestic Corresponding Secreta- 
rv, made a verbal statement, showing the present posi- 
tion and aspects of the movement, and the operations 
of the Union during the past year. 

Parke Gopwin, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
presented the following 


REPORT. 


That at no period in the history of the Associative 


| Movement algoad, has the cause made such rapid and 


impressive advances asduring the last year, and espe- 
cially within the last three months. The whole may 
be summed up in one word—the French Revolution. 


191 | The year 1848 will be forever known in the records of 


history, as the great epoch when the principles of So- 
cial Guaranty, so long a mere aspiration and hope, 
were formally inaugurated as an InstiTuTion of the 
Srare. This late popular movement in France, which 
overturned the old system of feudalism, both in_poli- 
tics and trade, by the mere moral force of the people, 
has elevated the doctrine of Social Co-operation into 


a positive Fact, and made it the leading question of the | 
Throughout the whole of Europe, in consequence | 


age. 
of the signal and stupendous triumph achieved by the 
Workingmen of Paris, the spirit of social reform has 
been excited, and its demands can never be allayed un- 
til the whole structure ot European Society is re-mod- 
elled as the basis of a more just and equitable distribu- 
tion of the powers and privileges of the State. 

I am rejoiced to be able to assure the Association- 
ists of the United States that our friends in France,— 
our brother Associationists,—have taken an active, an 
influential and an honorable part in the late important 
They have from the 
beginning proved themselves the firm and decided 
friends of the People; the unwavering advocates of 
the New System, but at the same time the strenuous 
upholders of Law and Order. 
enemies have been compelled to confess that they join- 
ed to an ardent devotion to the cause of popular Liber- 
ty, an equal devotion to the cause of legitimate Order. 
They assisted the Revolutionists, at the outset, in up- 
rooting the base and corrupt dynasty, which has so 
long set an incubus upon the destinies of France, but 
the deed once accomplished, they asserted with all 
their vigor and means, the stability and success of the 
wise Provisional Government of Lamartine. The 
peaceful and noble-minded addresses of that eminent 
poet-statesman have thus far found no sincerer echoes 
than in the bosoms of the Associationists in Paris ; and 
so long as the new Government shall continue to main- 
tain, with a wise and dignified moderation, yet with- 
out favor or fear, the rights of the whole people, the 
Democratie Pacifique, an excellent daily organ,—will 
lend them its powerful and ready support. 


More recent events in Paris, showing how firmly en- | 


trenched the new Government is in the hearts of the 


People, have also had the effect of bringing out into | 


distincter relief the great differences which subsist be- 
tween the Associationists and all other classes of So- 
cialists. It is true, that some of the more ignorant 
and prejudiced newspapers in this country have en- 
deavored to confound the disciples of Fourier with the 
Communists, and other socialistic organizations, but 
every day is demonstratiug the gross injustice of the 


error, and placing the Associative School nearer to its | 


true position. ; 
A few plain facts are a better illustration of the Pro- 


gress made by Association abroad, than the most mi- 
nute details. They are these, thatthe Democratie Pa- 
cifique, which before the Revolution had a daily circu- 


lation of only three thousand, has now a daily circula- | 


tion of over twenty thousand copies ; that a commis- 
sion to consider the OrcanizaTion of Lazor is now a 
fundamental department of the French Government, 


and that at the sittings of this body the principles of | 


Association are received with great favor; that our 
leaders are in constant friendly intercourse with the 
gifted Lamartine and the generous Louis Blanc; and 
that, while the wild waves of Communism and extreme 
democracy on the one side, and the pent-up tempest 
of a lowering Conservatism on the other, threaten th 
young Republic, rising like a noble ship from the tu- 
multuous heavings of revolutionary agitation, the eyes 


of good men are turning with looks of confidence and | 


hope, to the sun of Associative Truth, now breaking 
through tke clouds, and diflusing its ight and warmth 
over the whole continent of Europe. 


Even their bitterest | 


The following resolution in relation to the amend- | 


| ment of the Constitution was adopted 


Resolved, That the first Article of the Constitution be 
; amended so as to read, 

| } Art. 1. The name of this Society shall be the Ameri 
jean Union of Associationists. 

| All members of Affiliated Unions who are regular con 
tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Unions to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
|and as such may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Conventions, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 


| Resolved, That the fourth Article of the Constitution 
| be amended so asto read, 
Art. 4. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be 
held at such time and place as may be designated by the 
| Bxeeutive Committee. The said Convention shall be 
| ebmposed of Officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceed- 
| igg four from each Union, and three other delegates elect- 
| ell at large from each Union; provided, that in case any 
| dplegate is unable to attend the Convention, the delega- 
tion of the Affiliated Union to which he belongs may 
| choose a substitute. At each Annual Convention the of- 
| feers of the Society shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


| 
| The Business Committee reported the following 


| 


Resolutions, which, after debate, were passed : 


Resolved, That it is our earnest hope that in the Na- 
timal Assembly of France the Associationists will hold 
tle balance of power between the Conservatives seeking 
Cmstitutional Monarchy and the Radicals seeking a lev- 


asured by the associative doctrine of the Brotherhood 
of Nations, and a civil war between classes give place to 
ecoperative efforts among the capitalists and the working 
min, to secure unity of interests in a justly organized 
conmonwealth ; and that we hereby offer our cordial tri- 
bute of respect, and our heartfelt wishes of success to our 
Asociative Brethren of France and Europe. 

Resolved. Thatin this era of falling dynasties and up- 


claims for equality, it becomes all constitutionalists, jur- 
ists, lovers of order, on the one hand, and all seekers for 
| emancipation, justice to the people and the rule of public 
opinion on the other, to study the principles and plans of 
Asociationists, wherein “Legitimacy” and “Liberty,” the 
| stavility of law and the opportunity of reform are recon- 
| ciliated by an organization of all social functions, which 
| enstres the harmonious growth of man, collectively and 
ind vidually. 

Resolved, That the journalists who confound the Asso- 
ciafonists desiring just distributions of functions, prop- 
| erty and honors, with the Commnnists seeking the des- 

tru:tion of all distinctions, are guilty of an ignorance 
sea‘cely to be pardoned in those who profess to be the 
| enlghteners of the public mind, or of a moral duplicity 
whch unfits them utterly to be the guides of the public 
| conicience ; and that we hereby pronounce all] who class 
theFourerists,” calmly uttering their hopeful watch- 
|worlof“The Fraternity of Nations and Classes,” with 
| the “Terrorists” wildly shouting their war cry of “ away 
| with government, with property, with peace,” to be sland- 
| eres of the only men who propose a practical means of 
reemciling liberty and law. 

Hesolved, That at a period when the heavens of Christ 
lend@m are opened, and civilized order is being swept 
| away as by a deluge, the Associationists rejoice with se- 
| ren confidence that the ark of Sociat Science floats safe 
| upoi the flood; and that with prophetic assurance wi al- 
reay welcome the harbinger who brings us the olive leaf 
of o peaceful future, and stand upon the mountain tops 
of sregenerated world. 
ciatonists—as in faith they ste the bow of promise span- 
nin; the retiring clouds of revolution to unite in grateful 
|adovation of their Heavenly Father, who has given us his 
| eon’enant that seed time and harvest shal! never fail, and 
to ofer up their whole lives in the acceptable worship of 
a beneficent work. 

Fesolved, That the Executive Committee be 
| ed t prepare, at their earliest convenience, an address to 
Refwrmers, expressing the sympathy of Associa.ionists in 
ther respective movements, and pointing out the mode by 
| whieh all thereforms of the day may be made to work co 
ope atively and progressively towards an integral and 
Uniary Reform. 





nstruct- 


fortawith to prepare and publish an address, in the name 


of tie American Union of Asssociationists, serting turth 
the »rinciples and hopes of the Associationists in relation 
to tle revolutionary movements of the age. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the assertion b great 
principle by the Provisional G 


political 
Frasce,in the establishment of a Departn 
try; and that we hereby authorize aud a i 
Committee to addressa memorial to C é t um 
the American Union of Association ind bo i il 
cribed by its officers, calling for t 
Bur:au of Industry under the Nat 
the United States. And we do a 
t ifiliated Unions to addre 
I ature of the respective States in which such 
‘ veated, 
| Reselved. That the Executive Comm ! 
i to take into consideration a lev u u Oey 
l svetem of Badgeaand Kmblem t American Union 
land the Affiliated Unions of A ationisbs. 


eling Communism ; for then will the peace of Europe be | 


risng multitudes, of shattered privileges and extravagant | 


We call upon our fellow Asso- 


FKesolved, That the Executive Committee be instruct d | 
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Resolved. That the Treasurer be instructed to address 
# letter to the Treasurer or other officer of each of tho 


local Unions, urging on them the t of the amounts 
for which they are respectively obli both for the 
past and present years, and stating the need there is’ for 


iary means to sustain the li 
— ay ee sustain-the limited plan of operations 


year. 
Whereas the theory of the American School m, 
which guarantees to every child an Education quate 
to the wants of his nature, is continually disappoint 
ane o ord oan necessities of the people, r 
é labor en to contribute to th : 
family ; therefore are ae 


Resolved. That the several State Governments of 
this Confederacy having recognized their duty to provide 
equal opportunities of Hducation to all their youth, it is 
equally their duty to make their education complete and 

ossible, embracing a thorough instruction in industrial 
unctions, and that nothing but an integral system of free 
education on this basis can suj ply the deficiencies of the 
present school system of the country and prevent its fail- 
ure. 


Resolved. That the Committee of Thirteen have leave 
to continue their functions during the ensuing year; and 
that their duty be enlarged toa consideration of the whole 
subject of Practical Realization. 


Resolved. That the Executive Committee be directed 
to suggest a complete<and unitary system of Organiza- 
tion for Affiliated Unions, to be submitted to the next An- 
nual meeting of the American Union, and that the Affil- 
jiated Unions be requested to forward to the Executive 
| Committee their Constitution and Bye-Laws, and their 
most matured views as to the right Organization of the 
| Affiliated Unions and the American Union. 


| Resolved. That having received with great pleasure 
| the intelligence that the first example of a legal sanction 
| of co-operation in Trade has been given by the Legisla- 
| ture of Rhode Island, in chartering the Providenee Mu- 
| tual Benefit Union, and that the Albany Affiliated Union 
| has already established a system of Guarantees, embra- 
| cing a Depot for the sale of articles at Wholesale prices, 
and Sick and Funerf] Benefits, and that the Affiliated 
Unions of Boston, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, have in 
consideration the establishment of Guarantee movements 
| of various kinds; we do earnestly recommend to all Affil- 
iated Unions to take into consideration the Organization 
| of a progressive system of Guarantees’ 
Resolved. That the Executive Committee be directed 
| toconsider the expediency of preparing and suggesting 
plans of Social Guaranty for the adoption of the various 
Affiliated Unions, and that they enter into correspondence 
| with those Unions for that purpose. 


| A long discussion took place when the resolutions 


on the subject of Guarantees were under consideration, 
in which Messrs. Channing and Fisher of Boston, Fel- 
lows of Albany, Barker and Cooke of Providence 
| Tweedy of New York, Kay of Philadelphia, Woodruff 
of Springfield, and Lougee of Bangor took part. 

office of 


Corresponding Secretary, as the duties of that office and 


Mr. Cuannina declined the Domestic 


|a part of those of the General Agent were the same. 


| The Union then proceeded to elect the following gentle- 
;men officers for the ensuing year, after which it adjourn- 
ed :— 


President -HORACE GREELEY. 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary—Groror Ripcey. 
Foreign Corresponding Secrctary—P arxe Gopowin. 
Recording Secretary—¥. Gives. 
Treasurer—Epmuno Tweepy. 
Directors. 
|} Marcus Sprains, New York. Avex. HaArxison, Philad. 
Cuar.es A. Dana, James Sevcers.Jr. “ 
| O. Macpaniet, W. H. Cuannine, Boston. 
J.8. Dwieurt, «“ 


A public meeting was held in the Minerva Rooms 


eral gentlemen. The following report we take, with 
|} a few verbal alterations from the Express, with our 
| thanks to that print for an opportunity which rarely oc- 


| curs, of availing ourselves of its labor in any thing that 
| 
| relates to the Associative cause. 


Mr. Greevey said that the great problem was ap- 
| proaching nearersolution. The great French Revolu- 
tion, the object of which was the social rights of labor, 
|} had taken place, and their doctrines were progressing 
as might be seen, not only by the congratulation of 
friends, but by the increased opposition of others. As- 
sociationisis were getting to be quite a respectably 
abused people. France, a country we had been used 
}to look upon as a nation of slaves, as not fit for free- 
|dom, had suddenly shot ahead to a point far in advance 
of our own. Whatever was the result in France, the 
result must have been good in America. Men see 
thrones falling to the ground, like leaves in autumn, 
|and they ask, what is it that has done all this?) The 
result must be a greater diffusion of intelligence, True, 
| the great mass of the eminently respectable, and pious 
passed them by, calling them jacobins or infidels, but 
what matter was that? They were still slowly and 
| steadily increasing in the respect of community. He 
then referred to the peculiar institutions of the Associa- 
| tionists, and congratulated them that two of them had 
lasted through three or four years, and were getting 
along quietly in an humble and small way. Yet these 
two, small as they were, were the two foundations of 
| the great edifiee of justice, social order and harmony, 
| where all labor should be educational, and all educa- 
tion free to all. He said that Mr. Ripley would read 
the report of their proceedings during the last year 
Mr. Ripley said that was the only mistake Mr. Gree- 
ley had made in speech. He had no written but 
) They had never before met in 
such exhilarating circumstances. ‘Their cause was the 
cause of God, and of the best interest of humanity, and 
must triumph. They had received glorious evidences 
of this from the old world. As certainly as their ideas 
have the truth of God impressed upon them, so certain- 
ly they must triumph against all opposition. Even the 
| London journals asserted that on the Associationists of 
France depended the last hopes of the peace and order 
which could alone secure the suecegs of the new Revo- 
lution, and the salvation of the nation. They had been 
called Infidels, but their doctrines were the true New 
Jerusalem which came down from Heaven, like a bride 
rned for her husband. Not the old effete church, 
but the new church, endowed with perfection. Their 
es for propagating their principles had been 
the Harbinger newspaper, which had in 
scription 50 per cent. since its removal 


only a verbal rep 


ad 
ido 


» New York It had the aid of four or five men, who 

ted themselves to it with greata ' It went 

rly every State in the Union, to ¢ and for- 

» countries. Lectures had 0 ivered in 

principal cities, by their gen: rent by Messrs. 

Channing, J. S. Dw oht,and J A This last, 

n old veteran and hero in t! e, had been to Cin- 

nnati, which city was now 1 devoted in the cause 

than any oth r ‘The we 1 men entered into it with 
lfreedom and spi: 4 were ready to contribute 

| 


They had celebrated the birth-day of Fourier, in th 


on Tusday evening, when addresses were made by sev- 
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Melodeon Hall in Cincinnati, only a few, at 
most about 50, and there came than 500, the elite 
of the city, so that they were fairly crowded out. This 
proved the rapid gain of the cause in Cincinnati, and 
the deep hold it has in the minds of the people 
of the generous West. After extending 2 warm wel- 
come to the delegate from that city, Mr. R. went onto 
urge the necessity ot funds for the printing of books 
and pamphlets, to present the matier to our inimitable 
. We are all, said He, pure and true Dem- 
ocrats, and nothing else. We are perfect already ; it 
were an insult to the Democracy to insinuate that we 
are otherwise, but there are different degrees of perfec- 
tion, and be thought that even our perfection might 
learn some higher excellencies from the French perfec- 
tion. , 
Mr. Parke Godwin, the foreign corresponding secre- 
tary, had a report to read, but prefaced it by a few re- 
marks. He said this was the week of the Religious 
Anniversaries, and they had a right to be among them, | 
for each good object aimed at by these societies could | 
be more fully and gurely established by Association, | 
than by the society which has taken it under its exclu- | 
sive protection The Anti-Slavery Societies wanted | 
to liberate the blacks, but even they would have done | 
half their work. Association made him not only a tree 
negro but a man, ‘Temperance, Washingtonian, Mo- | 
ral Reform, Prison Discipline Societies, could none of | 
them be more eager to reform men from vice and bring | 
to virtue, than the Union of American Associationists. 
So it was with educational and religious societies. We 
have no quarre! with them, said Mr, Godwin, but they 
have withus. Why? Was not fraternization the or- 
der of the day? It was because they differed as to 
means. These old societies were ignorant of the causes 
of evils, and applied only superficial remedies. Reli- | 
gion had its preachers tor 2000 years, yet 600,000,000 
of human beings had never heard the gospel, and of the 
Christian countries in Eure pe, one man in ten was a 
public pauper, and crime was increasing faster than 
population. The great work to be done was to get rid 
of selfishness, and reconstruct sociery according to the 
Jaws of Love, preached by Jesus Christ, and which was 
the highest and only fact of his religion. Time would 
fail were he to attempt to show Aow Association was 
to do all this. He could only state their faith. God 
had made of one blood all the nations of the earth. It} 
was not worth while for one man to be saved unless | 
all the rest were to be saved too! (Great applause 
God created no object without designing for that plan 
of life, and this order of society had been discovered by | 
Fourier. He then went inte an animated description | 
of the “ good time coming,” the golden age, the mil- | 
lenium of the universal prevalence of Fourierism. He | 
then read a Report of some length, which he truly said | 
might be summed up in the words: “ The French Rev- | 
elution.” 
Rev. Wa. H. Cuannine, of Boston, opened with} 
a reply to on the Boston Atlas and other papers, tor | 
wilfully or ignorantly confounding the Communists and 
Associationists. Both it is true were Socialists, but 
they were as opposed to each other as Whigs and De- 
mocrats, though both these parties were Republicans 
He said they had even confounded Fourierites with 
Terror sts. Fourier was no Terrorist. He had lived 
in the reign of Terror, and through that baptism of fire 
had passed to the baptism of love. His followers were 
never on the side of Revolution. They had often | 
been against the government, but only in a peaceable 
way. They were always for order. They had been 
the first to support the Provisional Government, and 
were the strongest support of Lamartine. They were 
seeking the same thing wirh him—the fraternizing of | 
the Nations. ‘This was the central doctrine of Four- 
ierism. Their great word was “ Peace, and unity of 
Interests.” It would be seen, he said, on the meeting 
of the National Assembly, that there were three par- 
ties. Ist, the Conservatives, who were a mixed party, 
partly republicans, partly monarchists. 2d, Commu- 
nists, who would level everything in the dust, have all 
estates absorbed by the government, and then distrib- 
uted according towants. 3d, The representatives of 
Fourier’s doctrines, who would be few, but he hoped 
sufficient to hold the balance of power—God grant it 
might be so! Then would the future be bright and | 
the Peace of Europe assured! He then went into the 
argument at length to prove that the Fourierite com- 
bined all the good of the other two parties, without 
any of the evil, making a full exposition of the mean- | 
ing of the words Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite. He | 
| 
| 


| 


then discussed the great problem of society. The 
hour had come on the dial plate of Time for its solu- 
tion, and it must, could be solved in only two ways. 
Either by the uprising of the masses to seize the ir | 
rights, or by the upper class having grace to give it| 
them. If it was left unsolved, not only kings, but ev- 
ery man among us might tremble. The problem had 
been answered by Association. He then discussed the 
Fourierite notions about the distribution of landed 
property, and denounced the British Parliament for its 
action in Ireland on that subject. Their idea of pro- 
perty, he said, was sublime. There was not a humane 
or religious teadency which was not satisfied by Four- 
ierism. He would illustrate bya parable: A disciple | 
of Christ was passing through Palesiine, and heard | 
from the tombs a low moaning. He stopped and lifted 
the heavy stone cover, took out the bruised and bleed- 
ing cripple, he staunched the blood, and wiped away 
the tears, and the wounds healed, the weeping eyes 
smiled, as he carried him in his arms; and in the man- | 
gled form thus changed, he recognized his risen Master. | 
Thus with Association, when Society with its heavy | 
and cruel weight was crushing the tender instincts of | 
humanity ; it lifts the stone, takes up the bleeding form, | 
heals its wounds, dries its tears, and already, in the 
wondrous change, and in the spontaneous response of | 
all hearts, we hear the rejoicing cry of Christ is Risen. 
(Applause.) 
Mr. Srancey Marrsews, Editor of the Morning | 
Herald of Cincinnati, rose and gave a very humorous 
and racy speech. He said he supposed he was brought | 
before them merely for exhibition, to show them a live | 
specimen ot a Western Associationist It had been 
supposed Association was confined to a few crack- 
brained enthusiasts in New York, but it turned out to} 
be the heart and marrow of the French Revolution 
He said he had hardly recovered from the confusion of | 
ideas produced by his first entrance into the Babel of | 
New York, among all the omnibusses, when he found 
his name plecarded in great capitals to speak on this | 
occasion. He was obligedto make extensive inqui- 
ries to find out whether he was himself or another | 
man, but was finally satisfied that he was himself and 
no mistake. He then thought to back out, but back- | 
ing out is no part of Western character, and that was | 
atstake. Sohe determined to go ahead. He then 
spoke of the previous speakers, and their compliments 
to him ; they laid it on so thick, they bespattered him | 
so liberally, bepraiged him so magnificently, that he had | 
to get up and say something to show what a magnifi- 
cent imagination those gentlemen had! He then gave 
a rich and amusing explanation of the celebration of| 











Fourier’s birth-day in Cincinnati. dey he call, 
if Ohie we Thad sandal only 1 friends 
0 0 e e. a ’ 
had invited only a few ladies and gentlemen, but 
surprised to find what a capital spec. we had mad 
we cleared all expenses, und had funds enough besides 
to last us for six months to come! Everybody was 
delighted; We got a fashionable —prepared 
toasts to be drunk,—invited disti public speak - 
ers for each toast,—some of whom knew 

about Fourier or his principles, except perhaps hear- 
ing his name a few times. For instance, as it was 
the day of the settlement of the State, we got an old 
gentleman to speak to one toast who had been one of 
the pioneers. He was once the mail-boy to carry the 
mail between Cincinnati and Chilicothe, and had gone 
through ali the hardships. He was talkative and elo- 
quent, and gave usa regular glorification of the old 
pioneers, and the good old days when there was no 
dollars,and every man wasa man, and labor was 
fashionable! Then another toast was “ Woman,” 
her true place in society ; and we gota distinguished 
Judge to respond to it, who had some favorite ideas as 
to woman’s rights over property, control of her own 
estate, and her independence of man, so that we 
brought him out handsomely. He quoted poetry, talk- 
ed sentiment, and summoned forth plenty of blushes 
and smiles. Then atoast to pacific and constructive 
democracy, brought up a fiery little democrat, who 
poured forth very much to his own satisfaction and the 
pleasure of hisaudience. Then when the speechifying 
was over, we descended from our dignity to a dance 
and capital refreshments ; when these orators found, to 
their utter astonishment, that they had all been talking 
Fourierism! Protestant and Catholic, Unitarian and 
Presbyterian, actually found that they had sympathies 
incommon! It was a great discovery, almost as great 
as that of Columbus! They were like the French- 
man in Moliere, who had been talking prose all his 
life without knowing it! He then went on at latge to 
prove that the way to make men adopt Fourierism, 
was to prove itto be their interest ; for men do mot 
quarrel! with their bread and butter. He said the old 
form of society was to blame for the spirit of territori- 
al aggrandisement, or land stealing, so prevalent at 
the West. A man goes to the West, he said, looks 
about him, finds that all the land worth having, has 
been deeded away by Government to rich men, who 
have neverseen it,and never intend to,at $1 25 an 
acre,and there is noland for him! He goes to the 
city to look for work, can’t find any, and is reduced to 
desperation, when there comes along a recruiting ser- 
geant, with a fife and drum, talks to him about glory, 
and carving his way through the world with his sword, 
and offers him rations, two suits of clothes a year, 
eight dollars a month, and found, (not kept ') and he 
says, “ Here goes for one!” He is shipped for Mexi- 
co right off straight, and soon becomes one of the 


Pak 


greatest manifest-destiny, total-continent, extension-of | 


the area of freedom, regular red hot democrats ex- 
tant! 

After making somewhat extensive remarks on the 
peculiar fitness of Western men to carry on the good 
work, and accomplish the re-organization of Society, 
which were frequently interrupted by the merriment 
of an attentive audience, he sat down, and Mr. Greely 
dismissed the meeting, saying he would not call on 
the meeting for any contributions, for such a call was 
ueuntly adamper on all enthuciasm 





Letter from London. 
Goop Fripay, April 21, 1848. 

To the Editors of the Harbinger: 

So the steamers run once a week! This, hich 
would have been thought a great thing three fears 
since, will, let us trust, be far outgone in the next three 
years. As the love and mind of the two nation} be- 
come developed, words of interchange will be spoken, 
not only daily, but thrice daily, by as many fteam 
angels or messengers, each alighting in its own due 
succession. Then the wish must become irresistfble to 
lessen the intermediate passage, for when we htar of 
each other every day, it will seem monstrous that of 
the words thus thick coming, each should be 4g fort- 
night old out of the heart that spoke it: and as#ttrac- 
tions are proportional to destinies, (that being the law 
upon which invention necessarily proceeds), we may 
be sure that that expanded passion for hearing your 
friends voice, and not merely its echo, will engender 
arts that will span the Atlantic as quickly ae Arid could 
puta girdle round the earth. 

We have no political news of any importance to 
send you: the big newspapers and Punch are dill ex- 
panding their gorgeous tails in the sun, and fuming 
themselves in particular, and England in generd, upon 
the magnificent stand made by the middle clases of 


| London against the Chartists, and in favor of thit holi- 


est of all things—property. It is true thatla few 
voices are now arising, to remind the government that 
this is a time for moderate progress, and it is evn cer- 
tain that there is to be a new league for finanfial re- 
form, initiated by about fifty radical membersjof the 
lower house ; but as the heavy mind of the fountry 
has withstood the continental influences, it seen likely 
now that all will pass on gradually with us ft some 


| time, and that the old clothes of civilization Will be 


darned and darned until they become almost rmewed 
As to social reform, I predtt that 
England is one of the last countries that will adppt any 


in the mending 


high form of it, so invincible are its ethical prepidices, | 


and so profound its obeisance to the exclusive rights of 
property as positively, nay infinitely Divine. All jus- 
tice, and every name of every virtue, are claimed here 
for property, until we almost forget that Habess Cor- 
pus isa part of the ancient conceptions of England. 
As for France, “ we,” as the Economist neyspaper 
says, ‘have no hopes of it.’ It has abolished the 
professorship of politica! economy in Paris, and recog- 
nized the mghts of labor as fundamental in society. 
This is quite sufficient to make all our clevet people 
shake their heads knowingly at all our rich ones, and 


| say very audibly: “TI thank thee, O Father, that I am 


not as this publican.’ Besides that, the French re- 
public so far, is not upon the municipal model of either 


England, the United States, or Switzerland, and there 


| can be nothing new in States, wherefore a republic 


which is sui generis, and not a copy, is no true thing, 
and “ we have no hopes of it.’ I believe that if mat- 
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ters were searched, the Economist has no hopes in its 
head—no hopes of anything: property and the gross 
present are its trough and sty, and why should it think 
of extraneous people, or of the unseen morrow. 
Honesty with it, is respect for property ; ae I said be- 
fore, all its virtues cower down to receive blessing and 
confirmation from that only king and bishop, property. 
Rights of labor, and organization of labor, are rank 
dishonesty, and would tend to deface ali the court 
beauties of ethics. 

Yet when the Economist and even better men have 
no hopes, is it not ever the time when analogy should 
lead us to expect the greatest things? What is death 
but no hopes, and yet God lights it up with a centre so 
bright as to dazzle our eyes, and to dim this world’s 
sun. What was Judaism but no hopes, and neverthe- 
less the decline of prophecy and faith was the time of 
the beginning of fulfilment, and on the floor of the 
most despised nation our Godman arose. Rightly ar- 
gued, our no hopes are quite true,for they apply to what 
has no need of hopes. The affair has past our skill, 
and God is busy with it. Not hope, but new cer- 
tainty, the creation of new centres in the world, is to 
come forth in birth out of the veteran chaos. 


On this ground I will confess, that as a member of 


civilized society, [ have no hopes for France, (or for 
Europe ; for all Europe is with more or less speed fol- 
| lowing in the same diyection as France). But when I 
see a great nation arrived at the end of a career ; its 


men nowise deteriorated in body, or courage ; its sym- 
pathies and attachment to universal principles not less 
beautiful than in its best days; its influence over the 
world unparalleled ; its armies of social workmen the 
true descendants of its social prophets ; its obeisance 
to Christianity renovated, cordial, and public—how 
can I fail to know, that the end of this one career is 
ithe divine beginning of another. As an Englishman 
indeed I cannot understand the various aspects of the 
movement, but then I know that various natures are 
meant to grow forth with all difference, and that where 


a character is so incomprehensible to us as the French, 
its divine fruits must be similarly past our foreseeing, 


j and past our appreciating also, until indeed they are 
ripe. It is especially our strait ethics that prevents our 
sympathetic knowledge of any good in France ; for we 
have not yet got ethics properly Baconized ; that is to 
say, its facts enumerated and put in series ; and its 


laws induced and perceived afterwards ; but the whole 
of ethical philosophy is at this moment, in England es- 
| pecially, in the same condition as was natural and 
ce philosophy before Baggn, Swedenborg 
} 





and Fourier ; that is to say, it is a deduction from a 
“few common” prejudices. 





Sixth Lecture in Cincinnati. 


Ow THE Socia, Passions, (INCLUDING THE SUBJECTS 
oF Love, MARRIAGE, THE Faminy, &c.) 


Mr. Allen, before entering on this interesting and 
important part of his subject, the social destiny of man, 
recapitulated what he had elsewhere said ot his mate- 
rial or terrestrial destiny. ‘The very senses that con- 
nected man with nature, he had shown, required to be 
educated and harmonized, and might become constant 
revelations of the laws of God. So the social senti- 
ments or passions of the soul connected man with 
man, and were a revelation of the will of God in a 

| higher sphere. 

It would be interesting, he said, as a matter of an- 
| thropology to analyze in detail, the several passions of 
|man, but he should content himself with the fourfold 
| division adopted by the associative school, both in 
| France and America, as sufficiently definite to indicate 
| our social wants, and the institutions necessary to their 
| supply. 

Ist. The sentiment of “ honorism,” including justice, 
jambition, &c., &c. 

This sentiment in every individual, required the re- 
| cognition of his rights, required a position in which he 
| could freely exert the facuities with which he was en- 
| dowed, and develope the character which God had de- 
signed for him, with the guaranty of a reward for his 
exertions, and honor proportioned to his merit. It de- 
manded justice. Every man justly wished to be re- 
cognized for all that he was worth. 

How did present society present this sentiment? It 
permitted but an inverse expression of it. Was itnot 
| true, as a general rule, that individuals were honored 
'and rewarded the more, the less they deserved, and 
| vice versa. 

Did not every body know that the destiny of ambi- 
| tion was thus reversed and made a curse to present 
society, as well as to the possessor? Were not the 
most meritorious individuals every where overlooked, 
and they most noticed who had the most brass to show 
off, or could get up the most gas with which to puff 
| themselves ? 

How was it with discoverers? How generally were 
they slighted till they were dead? How were such 
men as Galileo or Columbus. Fitch or Fulton, feward- 
led by the world they served? Men that opened for 
‘us the book of nature, helped us by their discoveries, 
to solve the problems of the Universe, or by their prac- 
tical inventions, to achieve our terrestrial destiny. Had 
‘not the world erucified its Saviors in science and art, as 
| well as in morals and every thing else? (Applause), 
How was justice done to this sentiment in regard to 
jmere amount of useful exertions. Were not persons 
|and professions rather rewarded in proportion to their 
juselessness? Was it the hard handed labor who made 
jour old earth bloom and blossom like the rose, or he 
that made our abodes habitable, who cleared our cities 
| of the causes of the pestilence, whom we regard as a 
| public benefactor? Was it not the fine gentleman who 

was never guilty of soiling his fingers with anything 
useful, and who often lived without any aim whatever, 
| without ever thinking of what man was sent into the 
|world to do, that society lavished smiles upon. In 
| the sphere of politics who was the man elected to of- 
| fice, even to the highest office? Was it he who had 
studied social science, and could by its application re- 
jally improve the condition of the people, or some old 
| conservative partisan, who could never point to any 
| good he had ever done or ever designed for society at 
large? It was the “ available man” the man it might 
be, who had so little character that if his friends could 
say nothing for him, their opponents at least would be 
able to say nothing against him; (applause). How 
was it inthe Church? Was it the moral genius, who 














1 
dead idens of the past. ‘The real infidel ofthe ict 
in our day was the man who believed too much, 


he 
destiny, which prevailed in every che or . 
universe was true, our present society was . the 

So come to the positive side of the question, 
sentiment of honorism could never be properly gra, 
fied, till every individual could find his Proper pian 
and funetion. This could only be in association - 
its integral education, and unitary organization o 
kinds of labor. In it there would be established q 
feet hierarchy of honor, and there would be a 4.” 
ordination to every office. This true ordin 
leaders or chiefs, consisted of three elements, never gj 
recognized in any one church, school or governmen 
There was first attraction, (the call of the spirit - 
eognized among Methodists,) the election by gro . 
(or the call of the church, among Congregational 
and others,) and the appointment or approval by s . 
riors, (as in the Catholic church.) This three fold “ 
dination prevailed in every department ot ASSOCIA ton 
Here, then, rank was recognized, ambition ratified 
and justice done to all, with perfect freedom, and ben 
fect order. j 

The lecturer farther illustrated this industria) and 
social hierarchy in all its gradations, by comparir 
them with the successive ranks of an army, Up to it 
commander-in-chief. Yet all this was to be effeoys 
without anything like military authority. It Was all, 
volunteer service, and every group managed its oy, 
business its own way. ‘There was only an advisor 
power over them. * 

This hierarchical government would gratify a legis, 
mate ambition, yet secure us infinitely more freedom 
than our present democracy, so called. The ides ¢ 
real freedom had hardly yet been born. Our fp 
senses wanted to be set free, and every sentiment 
the soul required its appropriate sphere of |ibery 
There was no freedom for a Raphael, till he could jy. 
come a Raphael—for no man, until he could find jy 
function, and be approved for what he was wor} 
Never, until this could be realized, would freedom hay 
an idea. (Applause). In any absolute sense of 
term, there was no such thing as freedom now in ty 
world. 

The ambition, the rivalry of association, would yy: 
involve the bitter feelings now associated with the 
terms. This passion would be legitimized and utilizes 
The force of corporate rivalry was instanced, in th 
fact of fire companies having been known to stay 
all night, in order to start with the first alarm, and g: 
first on the ground. Any excesses of this charac: 
would be corrected by the constant interchange of ip. 
dividuals between the different groups. From te 
unity of interests in association, the very miser woul 
become a public benefactor. 

Il. Friendship, or the sentiment on which ws 
based the precept, love thy neighbor as thyself, tended 
to equality, while ambition made distinctions amoy 
men. The two, nevertheless, perfectly harmonized. 

Friendship might exist between individuals very di 
ferently organized. An instance of its power, whe 
fully and freely drawn out, was seen in the friendshiy 
of schoo! children, and still more frequently of colleg 
companions, continuing through life. 

The sentiment of general friendship had may 
modifications. Love of country, patriotism, was i: 
stancedas one. The corporate friendship of the cit- 
zen of the same State, and the corporate rivalry pr 
duced in others, were shown to be productive of mut 
good, as in the influence which the progress of (hic 
was now exerting on Slavery in Kentucky. Its high 
est manifestations was in christianity, which recog: 
nized every human being as our equal and brother. 

How did the present order of society recognize this 
principle?) How were merchants situated in regard 
it? Suppose an individual to come to this city wit 
$50,000, and trade for the love of his customers, sl- 
ing goods for what they cost him. Might he notin fir 
years break down half, perhaps of all the honest mer 
chants of our city. He would be the people’s mer 
chant, doing everything for the good of the dear pe 
ple. He would gain unlimited credit by losing the i- 
terest of fifty thousand, fora few years, and then per 
haps get five hundred thousand into his hands, ao 
leaye for Texas. (Laughterand Applause.) Taking 
a case from another branch of business, the iecturt 
described the situation of three Tailors in a little tows 
in Vermont, when there was only about work enoug! 
for two. He found them cutting their neighbor’s cioth 
for nothing, and loving their neighbors of the sam 
business so well, that they were fot on speakitg 
terms. They did love, for they were loving each oth! 
to death. Such war of competition was not its wom 
result. The paper soled shoemakers of New England 
had loved each other into cheating the public as th 
only means of getting a living. He had known mi 
isters there, too, brought into similar competition, 
derbiding one another for a pulpit. The differes! 
schools of medicine existing in Cincinnati, how cor 
ally did they love one another! In every rank of le 
there was this eternal antagonism, instead of friends? 
and generous rivalry. 


When the physician said his morning prayer—!* 
ther give me this day my daily bread, was he prayi"8 
that the people might come to undersrand the laws “ 
physiology and observe them, that more healthy % 
roundings might be provided, and the causes of dis 
eases removed far from our dwellings? He knew ve 
well no individual was base enough to pray for =ick 
ness, but physicians would talk of a “time of a¥!! 
health.” And physicians were not better than otl® 
classes and might be led into temptation. _ If misio™ 
tune did come to the public, they desired to profit by © 
It was their business, they lived by sickness. Ag®” 
the lawyer, did he desire that the kingdom of heave® 
might be established on the earth ; when he prayed !®! 
his daily bread. Why he would starve to death in . 
It was against his interest that perfect justice and g° 
will should prevail among men. Then the ministeT> 
did not his daily bread depend on pleasing society,°” 
smoothing over its corruptions, flattering its prejudic® 
and evading the truth instead of announcing the abs” 
lute laws of God! 


He remembered, some ten years ago, when he wat 
burning up with zeal against Slavery—when the com 
cealed fire in his bones could be no longer smothered— 
he'gave vent to it, telling the people that this whole 
sin must be repented of. ‘Their reply aud reproo! ¥ 
“Preach the Gospel! we Aired you to preach the Gos 
pel ; and if you meddle with these others things, 
dont’t get any of our money.” (Applause.) ©, 
tians were engaged in the liquor traffic. He pom? 
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«“ ” 
oh | to preach the Gospel.” 
eee of such a hired Gospel was the 
ent state of society. He knew there were excep- 
sng to the general rule. There were men who would 
ver trath, though they sunk into the earth for it. But 
en ministers knew that their support would be ta- 
n from their families, if they wentagainst this or that 
at social evil, they would, most of them, try to 
onvert souls, without requiring them to put away the 
ursed evil, and disorder was allowed to grow like a 
ncer on the bosom of society, and at last to eat into 
s very vitals, till the whole body was sick from the 
wn of the head unto the sole of the foot. Yet the 
ospel was preached and sou!s saved ! 
International wars were but manifestations of the 
» same inverted passions as our individual and social 
tagonisms. Hence the wars even in our own day— 
»cland with China, and in India, France with Algiers, 
, United States with Mexico. Was this the destiny 
friendship on earth, and of our christian fulfilment 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself?” 
Never would the sentiment of friendship be realized 
the world, till the interests of all were united or 
rmonized, and self-love and social made the same. 
ten might it achieve its destiny, and effect in all 
eres, beginning in the industrial, a perfect at-one- 
ent (atonement) or reconciliation through love. 

Ill. The sentiment of Love. 

If there has been anything by which the cause of 
ociation has been cursed, it was the slanders thrown 
t respecting the marriage and family relations. 
sy persons, without believing all they heard, still 
posed that the object was the subvertion, instead of 
perfection of the holiest institutions in present so- 
ty Love, asmanifested between the sexes, was 
» strongest of passions. It could only fully express 
if by self-sacrifice. It was nota selfish sentiment. 
be individual in love gave himself away. It was the 
ing, to find oneself in another. The passion could 
y find its gratification in ministering to the happiness 
its object. 

Marriage was the meeting of two individuals under 
» influence of this perfect love. When there was 
ween them a perfect symmetry of contrasted char- 
er,it was the meeting of the two halves of the per- 
t human individual. It was not confined to time. 
nanuel Swedenborg had taught us that true marriage 










































s eterual. 
s country agreed with Swedenborg, in reference to 
subject. Indeed they regarded many of the truths 
eunced by Swedenborg as manifestations, in the 
ritual sphere, of what association was in the actual 
here. 
Yet it was against individuals holding this elevated 
w of marriage, that the grossest slanders were pro- 
sated, and prejudices the most disastrous to the pro- 
ss of reform, excited. But for some cause, it was 
same sortof cry that was raised against every re~ 
n. The charge of amalgamation, as brought 
ainst abolitionists, was instanced, and its gross: in- 
sistency, in the mouths of those who made it, ex- 
d in striking colors. Did not the disposition to 
der onsuch subjects, arise from a sort of conscious- 
of guilt? People felt that the passion of love had 
t fulfilled its true destiny, and were fearful of expos- 
Besides the bleaching process going on in the 
ulation of the South, the lecturer drew the atten- 
of his andience to a still more delicate subject. In 
w York, he said, it had been estimated that one- 
th of our sisters were doomed to dens of iniamy. 
he disease, too, that grew out of the monstrous vio- 
ion of the laws of health, by the young, in our board- 
schools, cities, &c. But leaving, he said, unno- 
ed these black pictures of pollution and crime, not 
speak of the abodes of shame growing up in our 
jes, in imitation of those in Europe, and other grosser 
lts of our present perverted state, he would inquire 
ether marriage was what it ought to be, and pro- 
sed to be in present society ? 
in the first place, had we guaranteed women such a 


d not individuals often enter into love unions, or 
atpassed for such with the greatest repugnance. 
d we not our “marriages of convenience ? ” 
4s it not a common thing too, to witness a mere 
riage of proximity—individuals keeping company, 
it was called, and at last wedded without much love 
triendship, merely becausethey had been thrown into 
h other’s society ? 
ne of these divine marriages of present society 
sdescribed by the lecturer. The young lady had 
n engaged to a mechanic. Her friends were 
br, but had been better off in the world. They in- 
ed her to diseard the object of her affections, and 
therself to an old man,-merely because he was 
The world looked and said she had “married 
i.” Was it not a deplorable fact that many mar- 
merely to get ahome? A factory girl once 
to him, “I am going to get married.” He 
plied, “well, well, Jane, [hope you will be married 
en you get married.” She burst into tears, She 
going to get married to get clear of work in the 
§ 
























Hn Europe they married to keep up families as in 
mbey and Son. With us, young men in the profes- 
ms married to get into good business connexions, 
tages were brought about by almost all conceive- 
*mercenary motives. Love,the highest sentiment 
the soul, was there prostituted, to the basest purpo- 
Marriage-was too often a mere form, a show. 


! ¢ believed that if we could get the statistics of 
Tage motives, we should find sufficient cause for 
a lew of the divorces that occur. If we could lift 
the roofs of houses, and witness the misery that 
ted from ill-assorted marriages, growing out of 
ht social relations, what a picture of mercenary, 
anized sin, of loathing and disgust, of heart-burn- 
oe heart burstings and breakings, would be pre- 
d. 
What was the change proposed in association? It 
eee to recognize woman's rights, and by 
_® er in a position of pecuniary independence and 
ae by giving her liberty toobey her attractions 
e hand once 4 great deal of licentiousness on the 

oe » and on the other secure true love unions 
bred rch oat thing ~ easte would be re- 
en for ielividdiie 2 a an the amplest opportunity 
present it is a learn each other’s character. 
ommon thing for persons not to 
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transparent, and the cheats and hypocrisy of civilized 
(?) courtship would be avoidable. 

Again, all changes on the subject contemplated as 
possible would be left to the parents of association. If 
they could not be trusted to legislate for their own 
daughters, he was sure that men of present society 
could not. Free woman from the drudgery of domesiic 
service, elevate her by education to companionship 
with the highest minds ; allow her to legislate in the 
sphere of love and the family, and marriage would be- 
come divine. Then, and then only, would impurity 
be banished from the earth, woman would be truly 
honored, and the sentiment of love achieve its sublime 
destiny. If marriage was ever to become an institu- 
tion, it must be in society which recognized the integral 
independence of man, woman, and child. 

IV. The sentiment of familism. (Philoprogenitive- 
ness, paternal love, filial love, &c.) 

In our isolated family system was not this sentiment 
like that of love, constantly violated. How many pa- 
rents felt that they could not educate their children as 
they ought to be educated? How many had noteven 
the physical comforts necessary for their bodily health ? 
In how many families is a child regarded only asa bur- 
den? Read the story of the burial societies in Eng- 
land. Parents absolutely lived on their children, and 
the beadle of the parish, says you had better not inquire 
into the subject, too many parents will have to swing. | 

Never, without the guaranties of association, can 
the sentiment of familism realize its destiny. Only | 
there, as he pointed out in a former lecture, could the 
family be held together, the father ar.d the grandfather, 
the children and children’s children, continue to enjoy | 
each other’s society. The family affections, like all| 
others, would then be expressed in the institutions of 
society 

To realize such a state of things, was the mission of 
to-day—was the mission to which each and all of us 
were called. 

If we would have respect and friendship among men, | 
family and domestic connexions what they ought to| 
be, we were called upon to give the weight of our in- 
fluence to the reorganization of Society on principles | 
in harmony with the wants of the human soul. 

SS 
Religious Union of Associationists. 

Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfiéld Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 
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Our Weekly Gossip. 


New Version oF THE Revorutiov.—The Advertiser | 
gives from the Courrier des Etats Unis the following ac- 
count of the French Revolution, published under the 
sanction of the Rusian censorship of the press at War- 
saw: 


“At Paris there wasa riot which was promptly put 
down. His majesty, Louis Philippe, is seriously indispos- 
ed, and by the advice of his physicians, he has resolved to 
abstain for some time from the affairs of Government, and 
go to take the sea baths at Brighton. On the King’s de- 
parture there was a slight commotion, which was repre- 
sented, and which resulted in the retreat of M. Guizot. 
During his absence the King has confided the direction ef 
affairs to Count Mole.” 








Among the “ establessemens” contemplated by the 
French Republic are baths, in which all shall fraternize 
and a theatre in the Champs Elysees, “at uniform prices, 
which will establish the real Republican fraternity.” 


A “canvasser” for one of the new day boats on the Hud 
son, appeals for passengers thus: “This is the boat gen- 
tlemen, fare nothing, and find you when you are lost.” 


The poet Wordsworth is said to be in state of imbecility, 
sitting often in moody silence, with his gaze fixed on va- 
cancy. 


Fovrierism.—Of the ample number of very respecta- 
ble editors who lose no occasion to rap away at Fourier- 
ism, what proportion really knows what the system is ?— 
N. O. Crescent. 


The whole number of voters in France, with a popula- 
tion of 36,000,000, was, under the old system, less than 
240,000, while the number of places in the gift of the gov- 
ernment was 28),000, of which 40,00 were created during 
the administration of M. Guizot. 


Benerit or Apvertisinc.—A person advertised “a 
boy wanted.” Some one left at his door an infant in a 


“ Fanny {Forrester,” (now Mrs. Judson,) became the 
mother of a daguhter last Dec. 24th, at her Missionary 
home in Maulmain, 


The prophecy of Byron seems about to be realized : 
-“God save the King and Kings, 
They cannot surely save themselves much longer, 
Methinks I hear a little bird that sings, 
The people, by and bye, will be the stronger.” 





TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
HE Pur iearmonic Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, in August next. The exercises of the 
session will consist of Lectures, combined with examples and 
practice, on the best methods of teaching classes, on singing, 
chanting, &c, harmony, composition, and the cultivation of the 
voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, and instruction in in- 
strumental and orchestral music by Messrs. Keller & Bond. The 
evenings will be devoted to the practice of Oratorio and secular 
music. The session will last ten days, and due notice will here- 
after be given of the day of meeting. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge, apd also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1843. 4m. 
FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 
Renaud’s Solidarite. Yue Synthetique sur la Doctrine de 
Charles Fourier. 37. 
Almanach Phalansterienne. 15 cents. 
Briancourt’s Precis de Organization du Travail ; 9 cents. 
Briancourt’s Organization du Travail 199 cents, 
Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterieune de Fourier,par 
Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 
Necessite d’une Derniere Debacle Politique entFrance. 3: cts. 
De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 
la Societe. 9 cts. 
Petit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societaire. 9 cts. 
Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin. 15 cts, 
_ Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Famulier sur ’Educa- 
tion. 12% cts. 
La Derniere Incarnation. par A.Constant. 15cts. 
De l’Abolition de l’Esclavage, par C. Dain. 2é5cts, 
Feodalite ou Association, T'y pe d@’Organization du Travail. 
18} cents. : 





For Sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce street. 
The above works will be {orwarded to any part ofthe United 
States by mail. ; m 13 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
und Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 13} cts 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


m 25 No. 9 Spruce 


street. 
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ARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
‘ FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 


Astor Hous t& 

ia, ofanoess by steamboat > a a I : 

every day, has been opened for Water Cure ist of New Importations, 

highly favorable auspices. _ | T UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in'’chronologischet 
are entirely new, erected purposely for the Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachr- 

of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present | niss des 18 februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 8 

of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, / Baende in 4to.Gebunden $7 50. ; 

35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- Luther’s Werke, s Saeeaiee Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 

Y of fifty ts. ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 

the Establishment meet the approbation of the und istern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 

an additional Building will be erected two hundred 8vo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- - Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 

patients, with Rid Sehool two hundred feet herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50, 

on one hundred in diameter—separate| Faeckel, E.T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 

8, and all the various appliances for the success- mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275. 

of disease. * Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 

‘ater is supplied from unfailing S s, of the purest bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit vielen Stahl- 

best chosen Temperature. e scenery is delight- stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 
pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
rare hold out great inducements, being sit- Predigten. Reremsnes von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
nected with more public locations. The object be Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
ing, not fo sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- bunden $2 25 

orate thebody. The Board of Managers are determined to spare} | Neander, A, Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden ¢ 875. 

no painsito make itahome for those seeking health: and itis} Turgens, K, Luther's Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
earnest) uestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Quellen. 10 Blaetter $1. 
benefits ¢f this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
as to reqtire no attention to their business whilst undergoing 3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

the Water Cure treatment. Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 

The Médical Department will be under the entire control of | Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 60. 
Dr. Sanr@np Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly Pyrker, J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
deportment, are suflicient guarantees to patients, that their com. mit 24 a ome og oy Stahlstichen. 4, in pracht- 
‘ort and esse will be properly attended to. vollem Finbande. $4 00 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and attend. | Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
ance, the week'y charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number | der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
of patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- | Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra} kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
attention ¢r accommodation, the price will be increased accord- Goldschnitt. $30 00 

ingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms! Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com- 
of the distase, will be Five Dollars plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 

Patient@will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets| Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they | FIVE HUNDRED original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution | the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti. | clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20 
tution when they leave, as in no case.can the Managerscon-| Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. : 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other} {= Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex. 
patient has been treated. pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by| Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with aj| one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of} Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, | ©an be finished. apr22 
to dismjss such servants or any of them, from the premises, | —— ee — 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. PORTRAIT OF FOURIER. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- beautiful portrait of Charles Fourier, admirably engraved 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from | in mezzotint by Mr. S. Sartain, for sale, price fifty cents, 
| at the HARBINGER OFFICE, 

apr 22 No.9 Spruce street. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
~ | Charles Fourier 


PROSPECTUS OF “ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 

| borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 

. BU c HANA N Ss " | eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquenge, an eloquence 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


| which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 

. a a . irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under 
4 undersigned proposes to publish in ¢ incinnati a month. | derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr J.) do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
BucHASAN. | readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years | gians and Associationists,by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
devotedto the development of a profound system of Anthropol-| phasis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been | gejence."—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 
known éf man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. es 
phy dev¢loped by his own original experimental investigations. | 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the | 
human }frain, and the ingenious researches by which he has | ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
developdi so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him | outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
far in adjance of contemporary laborers in the same department | mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
of scienge. The public mind has not yet realized the magni-| Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. ly. 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not| 12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
been pulfished, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle.| 111, Washington street, Boston. 

The Durnar or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, “ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
an or for the development of the entire science of Man—ot | or fitly introduce this book to the American —- It is alto 
his phrdelogy, physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso-| gether the best thing upes the profound subjects to which it 
ay the whole in a new and striking light, as illus-| relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental] investigations. It will| It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
develope ig a systematic manner,a new and very extensive} sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”"— Mass. Quar. Rev. 
system 0’ Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a} CO’S., New York. mii tf 
new system of Nourclogtoat Physiology ; a new Philosophy of} ——— a 
Expressin, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- NEW YORK PROTECTIVE UNION. 
tem of Pwchometry, and method of discovering character with O the friends of Reform and the working classes who 
certainty; 2 satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism ; a| T wish to protect themselves against the horrors of 
new Philsophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy-| poverty in time ofsickness. The Protective Union calls your at 
giene ; a elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- tention to the superior advantages accruing from being mem- 
ence ; anlan occasional view of matters still more remote from | bers of the Protective Union over those of any other Society 
thefforme: limits of human know ledge. 3 ‘ | now established. First, the terms of membership are more 

The Jounal will be illustrated by engravings, by physiogno- liberal than any other Society. Second, the benefits to sick 
mical skeches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by weunbersare greater than any other Society allows for a simi. 
scientific nvestigations (by a new method) of the characters of lar amount of fees and dues. Third, it contemplates employing 
remarkabe or eminent indiv iduals liv ing and dead. : its own members at a fairer valuation for their services than can 

The Jownal of Man w ill be published monthly, in numbers | }6 obtained from their present employers. (The Union is to 
of forty-eight pages each, w ith a cover, at $2 50 per annum, or prosecute every branch of trade.) Fourth, it will furnish its 
$2,00 in avance. It isdesigned to commence the publication members and the community generally with articles at a fairer 


in the firstweek of January, 1319. Communications shouldbe} yaijation than can be obtained from any other source. In fact, 
addressed post paid) to the editor or to 


aa ‘ | its objects are to furnish employment at good wages to its mem- 

H. P. GATC HELL, ret | bers : hen well, provide for them when sick, and respectfully 
Publisher and Assistant Editor. | inter them when dead. . 

apr 29 The Protective Union will commence their first branch of 

Trade in a Bakery, in 7th Avenue, corner 19th st., which will 
| be opened on the first week in April. The friends of Reform 
| are kindly solicited to aid us with their patronage, or co-opera- 
Cute eaatae ; _ | tion, or both. Bread will be delivered in every part of the city, 

RCAN\ ( ELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in| of the best quality, and on the most liberal terms. 5 per cent 
_ — Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. | wij] be allowed to those buying one. or — dollar’s worth of 
13 vols. $1 | tickets. GEORGE HAYWARD, Secretary, 

The Apoalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, | ’ al 6t 73 ~ st. 
wherein ar: revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. = ‘ a . 

6 vols. half:loth ¢8 50, full cloth WOMAN'S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 

The Fow Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those | HE Woman’s Associative Union continue the sale of 
concerningThe Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added | oO Onan 8 Se ee eo 
the White forse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. useful and Fancy Articles, daily, from eleven till two 

On the Niw Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—i0 cts. | o’clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 

True Chrstian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the| ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

New Churea. ‘1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2. . | Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 
is A ee ee — and the Destruc- | work—knitting, marking, copying, &e. 
ion of Babylon. ric, ents, ~ » = s of the cause. instructio i a giv 

On the E:rths in our Solar System ; together with an account To aid the funds of 7 a? 1 = ~ = Ly given 
of their inh\bitants. Cambric, 44 cents. | by the members of the nion, in music, vocal and instru- 

On the Atianasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. mental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 

The Treaise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. French. 
oh a yy we the Divine Love and Di- N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 

vine sac ° Rat av tanv time isi » city. of 

The Wisdm of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in stranger-friends who yaad opbiag 7 ie - city, 7 
which the Iaws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine| ® cordial welcome at our room ; and would a so say t 
Governmen is regulated. 62 cents. those who wish to co-operate with ,us, that donations ar 

The Deligits of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. here received. 

Cambric, $ 50 3oston, Feb. 26, 1547. 

A Treatis: concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of ' 
Things seenand heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summa’y Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 

The Natur ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. | 
6} cents 
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Letters post paid, directad to Samue. Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Boerd of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- | 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Seward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- | 
ceipts far such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 | 





STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 











Cincinnai, 1348. 
re SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 189 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Svo. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the AMERIcAN UNION oF 
AssociaTIONIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 

| munications o them should be addressed. The General 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. | Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
vik dey vases cereale and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 

The Princ pia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols.| ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
$7 25. : ‘ fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 

The Econmy of the Animal Kingdom. Qvols $7 25. amnereniédiane 

Principles , ee Soe ier Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25 Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
oi by Wildaeon. 41 a7. SURI Upset Retiehe, wane tive publications, and for may rk. Association, may 













~ wi . 4 ‘ » made » above office. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents be made at the above office. | “rs , 
Hieroglyplic Key, do 50 cents. } GEORGE RIPLEY 
Miscellanecus Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- | Office Am. Union Associationists 
a sts, 
ences. $2 | Ss : y Tor] 
Also the collateral works. | 9 Spruce St., New York 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo $1 00 _— ; 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 125 | FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
Noble’s Pleaary Inspiration, 1 00 WORKS 
ictionary of C spondence 2 ‘ , r 
ae na ; to Words lence : = Or! tS for of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
Cahell’s Reoly to Pond : writ , advertised in the Harbing: will be 
aoe cerning Swedenborg Q7 promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
Documents concerning Swedenborg : HARBINGER OFFICI 
Crissc L,ctlers : m2 No. 9 Spruce street 
om Pesanel 0 n2 oO } ee 
Mes Swedenborg oz 
oe ~ » Aneel ws PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. 1. 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Per l, Edited M= AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. in the village of Flatbush, L. |. fi miles from New 
: JOHN ALLEN | York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 





139 Nassau SP., NEW YORK. pupils of both sexes. Instruction is giv 1 the usual branches 
} of English Education, in the Classics. and in the Modern Lar 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. {1 vol. 8 vo guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
Noble’s I ires. 1 vol. 3S vo pupils in the English languagw. Music and Drawing are taught 
| De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo mis by the best masters. Address Georce Rirtey,New York City 
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THE HARBINGER. 


The Aniversaries. 


= 


in, Greek, Hebrew, 
During the past week all New York has been engaged it now more than tenfold larger than 


with the anniversaries, Besides our own meeting, an ac- — : mevheutetwetiie bemagid 


thir ee Se ed and 
ty different societies have been assembled. Bible socie- ain 


ties, Missionary societies, Evangelical and other alliances, | (pb 
and Works of Art imported to order. 


count of which will be found on another page, some 


temperance societies, societies for the abolition of capital | 
punishment, &c., &c., have by turns engaged large audi- 
enees. Many of these meetings have been highly inter- | 
esting, and a great number of excellent speeches were | 


made, We have of course no room to report any of these | 
proceedings. We give, however, some of the strongest | 


Tesolutions adopted by the American Anti-Slavery Socie- | hureh die Aposte 


ty, of which Mr. Garrison is president: 


rights ; that they have no rightful existence on earth ; they 
were never created by God, and constitute no part of the | 
human race ; they are of monstrous and diabolical origin, 
and no law, no constitution, no compact, no religion, that 
endorses their humanity, is to be obeyed or tolerated. 


Resolved, That while we appreciate the presence of) buttel. 


Mr. Hale in the United States Senate, delight in the frank- 
ness and self-devotion of Palfrey, and in the gallantry, 
courage and boldness of Giddings on the subject of sla- 
very, when brought to the consideration of Congress, we 


deplore the melancholy necessity of their position which! Theil. 


obliges them to stop so far short of what the hour, and 
the duty of every American citizen require; and we are 
especially sorry, though not surprised, that men, profes- 
sing to be Abolitionists, are found willing to hold up as 
the highest representative of an Anti-Slavery political 
idea, one who, like Mr. Hale, has never yet avowed him- 
self an Abolitionist ; who indeed has broken no pledges, 
becapse he never made any, but who has avowed no prin- | 
ciples upon the subject more radical than those of the 
Young Democrats of New York,and the Youpg Whigs | 
of Massachusetts,and the mass of soft-spoken men through- 
out the Union. 

Mexican Wan.—-Resolved, That the man who has 
borne arms against Mexico is a traitor to humanity,and an | 
enemy of American institutions; the Statesman whocon- 
sents to the acquisition of an inch of Mexican territory on 
any condition whatever, betrays the rights of the North, 
though he hastens that welcome event, the downfall of the | 
Union; and that the Abolitionist who counts the Wilmot- 
Proviso as anything but breath-~a reed set up against the 
Mississippi, has yet the A. B. C. of his enterprise to learn, 

Resolved, That while we bid God speed to every move- 
ment designed and calculated to overthrow every species 
of oppression, whether affecting the interests or rights of 
white or black men, we must re-iterate our conviction- 
fortified as it is by innumerable facts—that the Anti-Sla- 
very movement in this country, in height and depth, in 
length and breadth, in its promise for the fature, its con- 
flict with every thing spurious in the Church and every | 
thing corrupt in the State, in its tendency to overleap all 
sectarian and political barriers, in cultivating the spirit of 
universa! love, in propagating the world-reconciling doc- 
trine of human brotherhood, is the moat radical of all the | 


reforms of the day, and its triumph is essential to the suc- | count of their inhabitants, 


cess of every other. 
Resolved, That they who are affirming that the condi- 


| Sein Leben und Wirken, — — _ 
he have no| Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urcheisten 
Resolved, That slaveholders, as such, can h | Fees” qnatigart, teen. 


See 
. : 


. : 3 vT 1 ae eae i . 
CH & Co., No. 424 Broadway, New Y 
H agave boea ces steam rceracics 
snfold i Seton bar fare 
“astonishing eae 


works. Their collec- 


iTPleture Galleries & Bu 


._ Visiters to the city are to . All Books 


and any desir- 
ed information on literature —? 

Thousands of merchants from parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 

books may be ordered to be bought at our 
with the least inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils ueberei theils von ihm 
abweichende thumiiche Avuttassung des Christerhums 
Dresden ut. Leipzig, 1847. $1 75.: 
Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der A esu Ohrsti. 
seine Lehre Ein 


2 27. 
Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Chrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig. 1945. $1 31. | 
Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte “ee 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen 
Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber 
1. 33, 37—1.24, 31 Berlin, 1847 | 


Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : 
$1 50. 

Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen | 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 374: | 

Kahnis, Lio. K. A —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster | 
Halle, 1846.81 62}. | 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfred von Strasburg | 
Uebertragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50 

Kueler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei | 
seit Constant. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflege unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. | 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 3% Blatt, | 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. | 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlatich | 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. | 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedicb- | 

ten 3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethi i 

Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & Ceo., 
421 Broadway 
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Published Monthly, at 142 Fullon-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance, 
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Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 

Sosimeess beara Bence at aceea te 
; ve 

counts of the various ro which the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; we of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have a ae their Physical Nyon 
Weights, Measures, Financ end Banking Asmobtionn 4a 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 


| Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 


ing, with Practical and Historical Details and [llustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law rts, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Poe ncluding Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 


| say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so | 


large an amount of information on all these subjects as the tour 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tae Mrrcnants 
Maaazine anp Commenciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 


respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de | 


votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 

1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
theday. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work 


| of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
| EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in | 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. Svo. $17. 
The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu . } Sense 


of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfuily recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 


wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein | 


nm the United : 
eae 


Pret Lessons in 
alphabet, 
Seana 
or a 
an lenny tee 
dred, . az 
Phonograph, a 
Omeaebed of the art. The pinepal 
ot this sheet, is to use the 
iy to their friends, who, 
the letter vent them, or ins Flt 
the letter or in answering it in 
phic characters. Per sheet, 6} cents; perquire, . ie 
postion af Phonography, intended for the use of schoon 
y, and written expressly for giving ever," 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assez, 
of the living i. Boards, or stiff paper COVERS, for ny 
.; Linen, - . 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Rea! 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools anj learner 
—" Boards, or, stiff paper covers, for mailing 25 et 
inen, - . - 
From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, an} a 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons jy aig, 
rts of the Union have ome correct and rapid y 
without the aid of a teacher. Tien 
| Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the giz.) 
| phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large clay 
| while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, ~ , 
| Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers, 7)), 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple yw; ’ 


| which a class should be drilled at its first and second jew, 


Aple g 


Tus @ 


Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools fami aa 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, ior nab 

ing, : ‘ 0 
Phonotypic Chart. . This is a large Chart, containing th, md 


hers ang 
lecturers, - Oy 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re 
porter’s Fivst-Book, containing a complete list of the won 
signs used in the most contracted style of Phonographic », 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of thos oak 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phon grarks 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book and te 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephey » 
Andrews and Augustns F. Bogle. Per number - Oj 

N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are {or of 
| now. The remaining numbers will be successively annoy 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P Andrews 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - y 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sug 

eterotypic letters and comtig 
ifference between other charts of 4 


| letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of tes 


the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETS. of the English Language by 
e 


5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those | 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added | 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. | 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —106 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 


tion of the white working-classes is more intolerable and | Divine Wisdom, 62} cents. 


more to be deplored than that of the slave population— | 


The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 


that what they absurdly call “wages slavery” is worse| Laws of Order are untolded by which the Divine Government 


than chattel slavery-—do grossly insult the common sense 
of mankind, betray a sad lack of knowledge or of prin- 
ciple, and are not to be trusted in the advocacy of the} 
sacred cause of labor; for, whatever are the grievances of | 
the white laboring population, they bear no comparison to 


isregulated, 624 cent 

The Delightsof Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love Svo. 
Cambric, Bl 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Reletion of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 


those under which the slaves are groaning; and if the free | phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 


workingmen in the land are to any extent deprived of their 
just rights by bad legislation, the fault is in great part | 
their own, because they hold in their hands the political 
power of the country—-they can create, and they can de- 
stroy; whereas, the slaves of the South are utterly de- | 
prived of all their rights, and are therefore powerless. 
Resolved, That while we wou!d not throw a straw in the | 
way of the improvement and relief of the white working 
claases; nor in any manner discourage, but on the contrary 
assist them in their efforts, warmly encourage them to | 
throw off any burdens under which they are laboring, we | 
would submit to them the fatuity of their expecting to 
achieve such a victory for themselves, while they scorn | 
and despise the colored population on account of their | 
complexion, refuse to work with them on equal terms, ele- 


| Body. 


vate slaveholders to office, and array themselves against | 
! 


the anti-slavery movement. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of the General | mara. 


Land Office furnishes information of general interest. | 
The following abstract from the last report, furnishing 


particulars of the area of the States named, will be found | 


useful for reference: 
Ohio has an area of 
Indiana do -— « - 


25,361,593 acres. 
23,040,431 do 


} 


Illinois do do- - - 35,325,208 do | 
{ 


Wisconsin do do 
Michigan do do - 
Towa do do - - 
Missouri do do - 
Mississippi do do - 
Alabama do do - 32,499,672 do 
Arkansas do do 33,068548 do 
Louisiana do do- - - 28297602 do 
Florida do do - - 34,433,055 do 


Wisconsin, it will be seen by this statement, is consid- 
erablv the largest of all these States, having a surface 
more than twice as large as that of Indiana, and three 
times as large as that of Iowa, with perhaps less sterile 
or inferior land than any State in the Union—lying be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi—and rapidly 
filling with an industrious population, it is destined to be 
& preponderating State in the Union. 


47 175,292 do 
~ 34426294 do 


39,838,171 do 
31,153,054 do 


Kine or Yucatan.—The N itional Intelligencer says 
“ Letters from Yucatan to the Lith of April state that the 
Indians have elected a King, under the name of Tutulx- 
ta, which was the name of their King or Chief before the 
conquest of the Spaniards. He was crowned in the fa- 
mous ruins of Chichen Itga on the 9th of April.” 


From Hayti.—Letters from Aux Cayes of the 14th 
ult., received in this city, represent the country in the 
vicinity of that place as in a state of revolution. Busi- 
ness, as a matter of course, was prostrate, and alarm the 
order of the day. Some fighting had taken place, and 
the insurgents opposed to the Government had been vic- 
— and were on their march to Aux Cayes.— Boston 

‘ost. 


Four Sreamsoars Buant.—A dispatch from St. Lou- 
is, of May 9, 18,8, announces the destruction by fire of 
four steamboats that morning, viz: the Mary, the Mail, 
the Missouri Mail, and the Lightfoot. The fire originated 
in the Mail, which was without insurance. All the rest 
were insured. The entire loss is estimated at $3°,.0). 
The Mary is not quite a total loss. The boats were all 
empty. 


Poxt av Pxivce.—Later advices from Port au Prince 
state that the news of the French Rovolution had reached 
there, creating great excitement. The merchants were 
very apprehensive of trouble in their business affairs. It 
was believed that the Provisional Government would rig- 
idly enforce the payment of the national debt, and there- 
by cause a panic inthe money affairs of the republic. 


From VenezveLa.—By the arrival of the brig Rowena 
at Philadelphia, intelligence is received that Gen. Paez has 
abandoned the contest with Mouagas and retired from 
the country, into New Granada, his hopes of success be- 
ing destroyed by the perfidy and desertion of nis officers 
who have gone over to.the ranks of the President— 
of them carrying with him a body of 1,300 men. 


16,963,972 do | 


cents, > 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
1246 cents. 
The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul ad the 
6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICA!, AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. | 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; } vols. 
7 25. j 
6 The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 9. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol/$3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinit}, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44tents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 
Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Repyblication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, aad Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beavtiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s Magazine being an exact fac-sinile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great partie in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘ Black wood ” andthe “‘Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ Nofth British 
Review ” is more of a religious character, having original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated withSir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very high@torder. 

Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 

For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 

For any two “ 5 00 “ 

For any three “6 700 

For all four of the - 800 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 

For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


Payments to be made in all cases in advange. 


C.iussine.—F\ ur copies of any or all of the aboveworks will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular @pscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earvy Copirs.—A late arrangement with the Brifsh publish. 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us early sieets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it came reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and othtr advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a cq@nsideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of thd Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, ‘“ subscribe early while the ptice is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & ©O., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 
‘a following pamphlets on Association, wil! begent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittince of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 

Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Chafles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 

Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Trantlated 25 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. 25 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. } F. G, Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 

Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

18 9 Spruce St., New York. 


PERIODICAL DEPOT. 


J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions forthe HARBIN- 

4e GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 
sale as above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 


One} city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance 
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From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United | tions of letters. T 
States from Georgia. elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, thet i: 4 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several | former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in y 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The com 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, | quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the langue 
that | consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the | from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phong 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- | phy and Phonotypy. Anothér great difference, and an ing: 


ly, the hope that its publication — | be continued with increased | tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents, —whik, 


benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. < 
(i Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seveniecn semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 
{ig- Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 


‘ THE ANGLO SAXON. 
1 friends of Phonography and nary are requested to 
subscribe fer the Anaio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
| three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp!iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 

In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives trom them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 

| money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

Phe subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of thei 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 

| us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and rost paip 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, at 
the postage will be deducted {;om the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Foiton and Nassau sts., New York 

n20 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY 
No. 433 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


_J.T. 8. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., & Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum criticcs et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.,ete, Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 
Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum raecum juxta septua 
| ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae, editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica iin 
guae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C, 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 

| den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
| schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 
| Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 
Hitopadesas ;i' °° ingtitutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
| collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to, two volumes, bound, $5 00. 
Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
| poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus, adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, $0. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

-Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. !2 sections, $14 00 nw 


| other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased fry 
than Two DOLLaRs. 
| The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper ne 
num, ° 24 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the a» 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canaia,@ 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, vt 

| the same regularity and oe that they obtain answers to 

| ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pei 

| to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will 

{seen by the following extract from the Post Office Law- 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and sil 

| cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distenra 

| the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small order 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by expres. [ 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wane 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal thai 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a ha 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post rs 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which wes 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of wht 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, dovbiful,® 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepme 
counts, and wich it to be understood, that if the amount s'e 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it wpon ow let 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy at 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, a! 
less amount than Five poLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE 


W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAUS. 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publicatiast 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following 

Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - ge 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. a 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - z 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 5 
The Copan of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, . 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis ib 
—_ Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most an 
book, - - - - * 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Bestegers, by the~® 
of Ethan Allen, - . 
The Apocrypha! Testament, s 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe Fret 
Dishes, - ee we? 6 : 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most usefu] Work, : 
iene and Booksellers will find it to their advantage” 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. 4 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSA! 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated si#% 


and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thel® 
ted States. 10,000 Invatrps have found speedy and effectual? 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparatioal® 
saparilla, is a sure anTipoTe in all cases growing out of DF 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, #4 
52 Courtland street,and by the Druggists generally through 
the United States. & 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, 0 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy #7 
sic for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeor™ 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has al¥4)* 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in om” 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Tritu™ 


Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this country@™!!* 
rope. f 





THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMSH 


18 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING pp 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


T= teading punpese of this journal is, the discussie" ° , 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the mail f! 
ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Soe 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the ips 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 
_ It aims to preserve a faithful record of important eve?” 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress 0! Soy 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during theo 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceeding® © 
convey @ correct idea not only of its action, but of it 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery og 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, ¥™ 
py a large share of its columns ad 
Arrangements have been made for extending 204 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreig® 
pondence is 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. mel ® 
The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcom 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has ” 
during this, the first yea) of its existence, eucourage us 
for larger accessions to our subscript \n List sp out dell 
me Coteatte that subscriptions be forwarted — oe 
so that they may be ente fore the approachiD ; 
Adarens y may red before t Pe P. NoBL? 
n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washing! 
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